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Despite the confident tone assumed by some Assyriologists, 
what has come to be known as the “Sumerian problem” is still 
far from having reached a solution that can be regarded as 
altogether satisfactory, and those who are not content with the 


” cannot be satisfied with any 


tacit acceptance of a “tradition 
other solution of the problem than the one to which the term 
“definite” can justly be applied. The impartial student must 
confess, however reluctantly, that this “definite” solution has not 
yet been reached. Granting that the evidence is sufficient to 
establish the hypothesis that “Sumerian” represents a real lan- 


guage, different and quite distinct from the Babylonian, and not 


merely a more or less artificial method of writing Babylonian — 
an outgrowth of the earlier period in which the method of con- 
veying thought through writing was essentially ideographic—it 
still remains for the ‘“‘Sumerologists,” «3 the advocates of the 
former view may be called, to determine the group of languages 
to which the “Sumerian’’ belongs. All attempts to do so have 
failed, and it must be confessed, rather sadly, that no serious 
progress toward such determination has been made since Professor 
Paul Haupt presented his paper on ‘Die sumerisch-akkadische 
Sprache’’’ at the International Congress of Orientalists in 1881. 


1See Winckler’s statement in his very recent publication, Auszug aus der vorder- 
asiatischen Geschichte, p. 1. 
2 Published in the Verhandlungen des fiinften internationalen Orientulisten-@ongresses 
(Berlin, 1881), Vol II, 1, pp. 249-87. ; 
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Professor Haupt was generous enough to attach to his paper an 
appendix by Professor Otto Donner,’ in which that eminent 
scholar showed that the “Akkadian,” as it was then generally 
valled, showed no affinity to the “Ural-Altaié” group with which 
“Sumerologists’” were disposed to class it. Since that time 
Hommel alone has had the courage—or temerity —to tackle this 
particular problem, but the acceptance of his views on this, as on 
so many other questions, has been confined to one scholar —him- 
self.“ The most recent writer on the “Sumerian” problem, Fossey,’ 
has confined himself so far to an attempted refutation of Halévy’s 
“anti-Sumerian”’ hypothesis, without any indication, beyond some 
vague hints, as to the place to be accorded to the non-Semitic 
idiom of the Euphrates valley in the ‘‘Turanian” group or groups. 

But besides the philological aspect of the problem, to which 
until recently the almost exclusive attention of scholars has been 
directed, there are ethnological and archeological phases which 
are scarcely less important. If the “Sumerian” represents a non- 
Semitic idiom, then the Sumerians ought to be a non-Semitic 
people; but the ethnological evidence for the predominance at 
one time of non-Semites in the Euphrates valley is confined to a 
number of mutilated heads of statues, which turn out to be por- 
traits of the priest-king Gudea," and to sculptures on early monu- 
ments. Three features in these heads have been singled out as 
proofs that they represent a non-Semitic type: (1) the turban-like 
head-dress, (2) the beardless face, and (3) the supposed con- 
trast to the features of Semitic rulers. In regard to the head- 
dress, it is sufficient to recall that it can hardly be seriously taken 
as an index of race unless it can be shown, which is manifestly 
impossible if not absurd, that the turban which is characteristic 
of the ancient Arab and of the modern Bedouin was adopted by the 
Semites from their ‘“‘Sumerian’”’ enemies. The beardless face, as 
the shaven head in the case of early statues and monuments, may 
be due to a religious rite, or, as in the case of the statue of King 


3 Pp. 39-48 in the separate edition of the paper. 


4 Despite this fact, Hommel, in his latest work, Geographie und Geschichte des alten 


Orients, pp. 21 sq., firmly clings to his position that the Sumerian belongs to the Altaic branch 
of the Ural-Altaic group. The list of “Sumerian” words, with their supposed Turkish 


equivalents which he furnishes on p. 22, does not inspire confidence in his method. 

5 Manuel d’ Assyriologie, Livre troisiéme, chapitre II, ‘* Origine sumérienne de l’écriture 
babylonienne.” 

6 See De Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, IfT® Partie, pp. 129-45, and Heuzey, Revue 


») 


d@’ Assyriologie, Vol. V, pp. 18-22. 
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Daudu found at Bismya—the ancient Adab'—to the rude char- 
acter of the art; and the same factor minimizes the value of any 
deductions to be drawn from the general features of the individuals 
portrayed on early monuments. This argument, to be sure, does 
not apply to the Gudea heads, the workmanship of which repre- 
and Hommel was quite certain, 


sents a more advanced art,° 
immediately upon the discovery of these heads, that they repre- 
sented non-Semitic types.” Unfortunately, however, the noses 
are wanting on these heads, and ethnologists are agreed that, 
without so essential a feature, the criteria for determining the 
type represented are hopelessly imperfect. On the other hand, 
in the case of the figures on the monument of Ur-Enlil, which 
belongs to the very oldest period known, the late Professor Cope’ 
—a most competent authority —declared that the noses and eyes 


pointed to a Semitic type, although other features, like the short- 
ness of the jaw, did not appear to be Semitic. Granting, there- 
fore, along with the assumption that the Sumerian represents a 
real language, that several races helped to produce the Euphra- 
tean culture, until something of a definite character shall have 
been determined regarding the specific origin and nature of the 
supposed non-Semitic population of Babylonia, the ethnological 
aspects of the problem are as far removed from the stage of a 
“definite” solution as the philological problem. The same criti- 
cism is to be passed upon the archzeological aspects involved in 
the-Sumerian problem. The position once taken by Sumerolo- 
gists that a “Sumerian” text is to be regarded as indicative of 
the religious ideas and practices of the Sumerians, or of their 
social customs, their form of government, or the like, has been 
abandoned, ever since it was recognized that such texts may rep- 
resent translations from the Babylonian- Assyrian into “Sumerian.” 
Zimmern admitted this for the so-called ‘‘Penitential Psalms.” " 
What applies to these productions applies to other hymns and 
prayers. The incantation series likewise bear all the marks of 

7 See Banks, Biblical World, 1904, pp. 377-79. 

8It is to be remembered, however, that even in these statues, as Heuzey has shown 


(loc. cit.), the artists showed no regard for the proper proportions of the body in relation- 
ship to the head. 


9See his Geschichte Babyloniens, pp. 241 sq. 


10 Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Vol. I, 2, p. 48, note. 


11 Babylonische Busspsalmen, p.1. I say ‘‘so-called” Penitential Psalms, for these pro- 
ductions are not to be separated from other prayers in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
See the writer’s Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens Vol, II, p. 10. 
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being such “translations,” or, to put it more correctly, of having 
been originally written in Babylonian-Assyrian. Sayce’s attempt 
to distinguish between “Sumerian”’ and ‘‘Semitic’’ elements in 
the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as first made in his “ Hib- 
bert Lectures,’ and repeated, though with less assurance, in his 
more recent ‘Gifford Lectures,” fails to take cognizance of this 
fact, and it is sufficient to recall the extravagances to which 
scholars were led about twenty years ago as to the number and 
character of loan-words from the “Sumerian” in Babylonian, on the 
assumption that everything found in a ‘‘Sumerian” text or in the 
“Sumerian” column of a syllabary was non-Semitic, to demon- 
strate the untenability of the position maintained by the earlier 
Sumerologists." It is now admitted that the earliest historical 
and votive inscriptions contain Semitic words and Semitic con- 
structions,” and so strong an adherent of the non-Semitic char- 
acter of the “Sumerian”’ language as Winckler frankly admits” 
that no satisfactory criterion has as yet been found for distin-. 
guishing between the “Semitic” and “non-Semitic” elements in 
the complex fabric of Euphratean culture. 

Whatever, therefore, our individual attitude toward the Sumer- 
ian problem may be, we ought all cheerfully and gratefully to 
acknowledge our great debt to Joseph Halévy, the author and con- 
sistent advocate of the ‘tanti-Sumerian” hypothesis for a period 
of over thirty years, to whose acute and effective criticism of the 
defects in the assumptions, arguments, and conclusions of -the 
“Sumerologists,” the important modifications and limitations, 
introduced from time to time in the formulation and implications 
of their position, are due. It was Halévy who, by his insistence 
upon the absurdities to which his opponents were led, forced from 
them the admission that a considerable number of the phonetic 
values attaching to the signs of the cuneiform syllabary were of 
Semitic origin. The number of signs placed in this category 
grew until at present at least one hundred of such phonetic values 


12 Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 325 sq. 

13 Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, Lecture 5. 

1! Quite a different method is pursued by Leander in his valuable work, Sumerische 
Lehnwéorter im Assyrischen (Upsala, 1903), although here words are still entered as ‘‘ Sumer- 
ian’’ on the basis of occurrence in **Sumerian” texts which are in all probability good 
Semitic terms; e. g., abulmah “great gate,” abzu “ocean,” azu* physician,” ékallu “ palace,” 
kimahhu “‘ sarcophagus,” ete. 

15 See, e. g., Radau, Early Babylonian History, pp. 145 sq. 


16 Die Volker Vorderasiens (Leipzig, 1900), p. 8. 
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are by common consent admitted to be derived in one way or the 
other from Semitic words. It is again due to Halévy that the 
Sumerologists were led to admit that “Sumerian” texts could be 
written by Semites for the purpose of giving their thoughts an 
outward archaic form; and while, as a matter of course, it does 
not follow from this admission that the “Sumerian” may not 
have been a genuine language, it favors the assumption that the 
“translations” from Babylonian-Assyrian into Sumerian represent 
an artificial process that may well have arisen out of a more 
primitive but natural method of giving graphic expression to 
language by means of ideographs, with the addition of numerous 
devices and conventional signs to represent modifications in verbal 
forms and in nouns that in a phonetic system can be more simply 
and more accurately indicated. If we recall that all writing, even 
of the most advanced form, is largely symbolic, we ought not to 
be astonished at the predominance of artificial devices in early 
attempts; and while, on the one hand, practical considerations 
would tend to the simplification of systems of writing, the mystery 
involved in the ability to convey one’s thoughts by means of 
graphic signs would counteract this tendency and encourage the 
disposition, especially for official purposes and in matters con- 
nected with the cult, to surround the system with a certain 
amount of ‘‘cryptic” subterfuges. 

Halévy, to be sure, has time and again protested against the 
application of the term “cryptography” to his anti-Sumerian 
hypothesis, but he has weakened his case somewhat, it seems to 
me, by not emphasizing with sufficient force the largely artificial 
character of the “Sumerian” method of expressing one’s thoughts, 
due, as is here suggested, to the two factors: (1) the inherent 
artificiality in every form of script, which is most pronounced at 
the period when a people attempts to modify a more or less primi- 
tive picture script in the endeavor to fix in writing facts and 
thoughts which, to a large extent, are in advance of the grade of 
culture which gave rise to the graphical system in question; and 
(2) the mystery connected in the popular mind with any form of 
writing. 

Even in a purely hieroglyphic script the artificial element 


inevitably makes its appearance. To represent a man by a picture 


17 See, e. g., Halévy, ‘‘ Le sumérisme et lhistoire babylonienne,” Revue sémitique, Vol 
VIII, pp. 239 sq., and the references in Weissbach, Sumerische Frage, p. 136. 
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of a man is a natural process, but to represent a man by a human 
head or a leg is already an artificial process; and when the idea 
of speaking is expressed by the picture of a man with his hand to 
his mouth, we have advanced a step further in the direction of 
artificialty. Developing along these lines, it is possible, by means 
of a comparatively simple picture script, to indite short dedicatory 
inscriptions on monuments or votive objects, and even to give a 
brief account of a military expedition; but when the need or the 
desire arises to give a permanent form to incantation formule, to 
prayers whose efficacy has been tested, or to the collection of 
omens and their significance as a guide for human conduct, and 
where much, if not everything, depends upon the nicety of expres- 
sion, the artificial process becomes intensified tenfold in the 
endeavor to represent these niceties until the auspicious moment 
comes when the thought arises in the mind of a priest, keener 
than the rest, of substituting for the cumbersome, and at best 
vague, ideographic method a phonetic system with its flexible and 
adaptable basic principle. The phonetic system of the Baby- 
lonian script is obviously an artificial process, and this trait clings 
to it as it does to the next stage—the alphabetic, as represented 
by the Persian cuneiform— whether we adopt the “Sumerian” or 
the “anti-Sumerian”’ hypothesis. 

That the newer and simpler phonetic method, however, did not 
drive the older ideographic method out of the field is due to the 
conservative instinct which prompted the retention for the reli- 
gious cult of the “‘ideographic”’ texts already in use, as well as 
the production of new ones written in the old style. Again, in 
the writing of proper names of persons, gods, or cou1.tries which, 
because of the ideas associated with the “name,” had a religious 
aspect, the ideographic style would naturally be retained; and one 
can also understand that, despite its cumbersome character, nu- 
merous expressions conveyed in this style that had become, as it 
were, stereotyped would be bodily carried over into the new pho- 
netic method. Certainly, on the supposition of a single language 
as the vehicle for thought in the Euphrates valley, the “mixed” 
character of practically all the historical, and most of the religious, 
texts can better be accounted for—other things being equal— 
than on the assumption that the Semites, who could not have 
been interested in the preservation of the language of the dispos- 
sessed “Sumerians,’. should have continued to a late day to 
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preserve “Sumerian” methods of writing, and to write the dis- 
tinctively Semitic names of rulers and individuals in the “Su- 
merian” style. 

A second factor that would, on the supposition of a single lan- 
guage underlying the “Sumerian” and “ Babylonian” systems of 
writing, account for the deliberately artificial character of the 
former and the persistency of artificial methods in the graphic 
expression of thought, is involved in the mysterious character 
attached in the popular mind to writing of any kind, and from the 
influence of which ‘‘superstition” (if we choose to call it so) even 
the intellectual class in antiquity would not be entirely free. The 
power supposed to reside in the spoken word, upon which the 
entire incantation lore, constituting so large an element in the 
Babylonian religion—as in all ancient cults—rests, was naturally 
transferred to the written word. Writing being an art confined 
to the priests in ancient society, who were the intellectual guides, 
as wellas religious leaders, of the people, the masses must have 
been as much awed by the strange signs that had a meaning for 
the initiated only as they were by the power of these favored ones 
to bring about a response from the deities or to control demons— 
invoking or exorcising them at their will—through the utterance 
of certain formule. If it be borne in mind that to this day the use 
of amulets of one kind or the other, containing names of angels or 
demons, or some mystic formule, or extracts from sacred writ- 
ings, is still widespread in the Orient; that up to a late period fhe 
Jews, e. g., continued to associate an element of mystery with both 
the spoken and the written “Divine name;” that the cabalistic 
lore of the Middle Ages is bound up with the “mystery” attached 
to writing; that the untutored among the modern Arabs regard the 
written prescription of a physician as efficacious as the medicinal 
dose and therefore swallow both, it stands to reason that the 
ancient Babylonian scribes were not free from the influence of 
this aspect of writing. Under the influence of the mysterious 
element involved in giving a graphic expression to one’s thought, 
every ancient system of writing, as it developed from a purely 
picture script to a more elaborate method of expressing precise 
formule and niceties of thought, would acquire a “cryptographic” 
aspect— precisely as modern stenography is essentially “crypto- 


graphic” —that is, an artificially devised system, the key to which 
is needed in order that it should become intelligible. Employed 
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in this sense, Halévy ought not, and probably would not, object to 
the application of the term “cryptographic” to his anti-Sumerian 
theory, for the phonetic method of writing Babylonian is likewise 
not free from a cryptographic aspect. We can well understand 
that, in addition to the conservative instinct leading to the reten- 
tion of the traditional ideographic script for certain kinds of texts, 
this element of mystery connected with writing should have 
favored the accentuation of the “cryptographic”’ aspects, and thus 
directly contributed to the further development of purely artificial, 
as distinguished from more natural, methods of conveying one’s 
thoughts through the medium of writing. In direct proportion 
as writing tended to become an art confined to the priests, the 
latter would be prompted by the instinct of self-preservation to 
invest the writing with as much mystery as possible, so mysteri- 
ous, at least, that without access to the key it would remain a 
puzzle to the uninitiated. 

From whatever point, therefore, we view the development of 
writing in the Euphrates valley, there would be powerful influ- 
ences at work toward giving the older, and, in part, the newer, 
form of writing an artificial character. That the ‘‘Sumerian” 
presents many features which represent distinctly artificial pro- 
cesses is self-evident. It is sufficient to point to the frequent 
occurrence of the reduplication of signs to indicate the plural, as, 
e. g., an-an “gods,” kur-kur “countries,” by the side of a genuine 
suffix ne or ene; the formation of the abstract of nouns by placing 
the syllable nam before the ideograph expressing the ordinary 
noun; the large number of prefixes attached to verbs, used to a con- 
siderable extent interchangeably, and corresponding to a variety of 
modifications of the fundamental idea attached to the accompany- 
ing ideograph; and more the like. It is inconceivable that a 
people possessing a high degree of culture, such as must have 
characterized the “Sumerians,” on the assumption of the theory 
maintained by the Sumerologists, should not have perfected their 
script to a larger degree, and should have rested content with the 
vagueness and total incapacity for expressing niceties of thought 
that mark the Sumerian method of writing; whereas, on the sup- 
position that these artificial features represent a species of stenog- 
raphy intelligible to those possessing the key, a much more 
satisfactory account can be given of the puzzles which the 
Sumerian presents even to those who believe that it represents a 
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language quite distinct from the Babylonian and belonging to a 
linguistic group that differs in toto from the Semitic Babylonian. 

To be sure, the artificial character of the Sumerian being 
granted, it does not yet follow that the basis may not be a lan- 
guage different from the Babylonian; but at all events it is a great 
gain to establish the fact that what passes as Sumerian is to a 
large extent an artificial product, due to the Semitic settlers of 
the Euphrates valley; and if it reverts to a non-Semitic language 
once current in Babylonia, it no longer represents that language 
in its purity. The problem then consists in endeavoring to sepa- 
rate the artificial elements contributed by the supposed Semitic 
conquerors of the “Sumerian” founders of the Euphratean cul- 
ture from the genuine features which belong to the language 
spoken by the founders—a task that has not yet been attempted, 
and which does not promise much success to the one who under- 
takes it. 

These considerations of some of the aspects of the Sumerian 
problem are suggested by a remarkable concession made to 
Halévy’s theory recently by an Assyriologist who is peculiarly 
competent to handle the vexed Sumerian problem. I refer to 
Dr. Rudolf Brinnow, the author of the indispensable ‘Classi- 
fied List,’ and who in the gigantic task of preparing that 
work was at every point brought into direct contact with the 
problem of the relationship between Babylonian and the so-called 
Sumerian. In a recent number of the Revue sémitique”™ there 
appears a most suggestive series of letters exchanged between 
Halévy and Brinnow, which should be read, not only by all 
Assyriologists, but by all Semitists, as well as by students of lin- 
guistics in general. Passing far beyond the position taken by 
Sumerologists in admitting that the genuine Sumerian has been 
tampered with by the Semites of later days and ‘“‘semitized” to a 
certain degree, Brinnow is prepared to accept the view that all 
the so-called bilingual texts revert to a Babylonian origin, and 
version is in all cases a translation 


5 


that the so-called ‘Sumerian’ 
from the Babylonian. This position carries with it as a necessary 
corollary that a much larger portion of the phonetic values in 
cuneiform syllabary is of Semitic origin than is admitted by him in 
his “Classified List.” Indeed, one might conclude that Brinnow 
concedes the entire syllabary to be based on Semitic Babylonian, 


18 Vol. XIII (July, 1905), pp. 259-75. 
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for the novelty of the thesis that he puts forward consists in the 
proposition that the Sumerians, in whose existence as a people 
distinct from the Babylonians he still believes, represent, not the 
original inhabitants of the Euphrates valley, nor the founders of 
the Euphratean culture, but late comers who adopted and absorbed 
the Semitic civilization of the region, including the script and the 
syllabary which they used for writing their own non-Semitic lan- 
guage. The “Sumerian” votive texts and historical inscriptions, 
from this point of view, would represent the attempt of these new- 
comers to substitute for the language of the Semitic founders of 
the Euphratean culture that of the conquering people, while the 
bilingual texts—chiefly religious—would similarly form a_ part 
of the process involved in the absorption of the religious ideas, 
ritual, and customs of the Semites. Instead, therefore, of ‘Su- 
merian loan-words” in Babylonian, most if not all of the examples 
adduced by Leander in his recent monograph "— which, by the way, 
suggested the correspondence between Briinnow and Halévy — 
would be Babylonian loan-words in Sumerian. The non-Semitic 
conquerors maintained themselves for a sufficiently long time to 
acquire for their language official recognition, so that after their 
expulsion—or, if you choose, after their sway had come to an end 
—the Semitic ‘“‘reconquerors’’ maintained the use of Sumerian, 
to a certain extent at least, in the cult, and continued to employ 
“Sumerian” for official purposes. The influence thus exerted by 
the Sumerian would account for such elements in the Babylonian 
method of writing and in the language itself as appear to be 
‘“non-Semitic.” Naturally, Briinnow does not attempt to specify 
when the “Sumerian” invasion took place, or how much earlier the 
Semites were in possession, but the entire movement must have 
terminated before the date of the oldest “Sumerian” inscriptions, 
which, as admitted by the Sumerologists, contain Semitic words 
and show traces of Semitic constructions. 

The honored name and distinguished services of Briinnow jus- 
tify a careful and respectful consideration of any views advanced 
by him. In the present instance, the most noteworthy feature of 
the Brinnow-Halévy correspondence is the circumstance that 
Briinnow recognizes tle unsatisfactory character of the solution 
proposed by the “Sumerologists” who constitute the large majority 


19See above, and Halévy’s detailed review in the Revue sémitique, Vol. XII, pp. 229-45, 
325-48; Vol. XIII, pp. 23-53, ** Les prétendus mots sumériens empruntés en Assyrien.” 
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among <Assyriologists. He justifies, therefore, the attitude of 
those (among whom I range myself) who have felt all along the 
inherent weakness of the current hypothesis, and who have recog- 
nized the absurdities to which it has led, without, however, being 
able to satisfy themselves that Halévy has as yet found the real key 
to the solution of the puzzle. As a matter of course, persons main- 
taining such an attitude lay themselves open to the charge (or 
suspicion) of being “noncommittal;’’ but when one recalls the 
number of theories ,of all kinds that have been shipwrecked in 
the stormy career of Assyriological science, a certain reserve in 
connection with the most difficult and perplexing of all problems 
in the realm of cuneiform research seems fully justified. The 
new aspect of the problem suggested by Briinnow’s letters to 
Halévy shows that the definite solution of the problem has not 
yet been reached, and this admission is an important gain for 
Halévy, whose voice for over thirty years has rung out against a 
hasty acceptance of a defective theory. 

Coming now to a more specific consideration of the merits of 
Briinnow’s view, it must also be recognized as a distinct gain for 
Halévy that Briinnow separates the question of the origin of the 
Euphratean culture from the “Sumerian” problem. The conten- 
tion of the ‘‘Sumerologists” has always been that the “Sumerian” 
origin of the cuneiform syllabary carried with it the non-Semitic 
origin of the entire culture of the KEuphratean valley which, 
according to the current view, was adopted by the Semites upon 
conquering Babylonia. This view involved the religious ideas as 
expressed in the names of the gods and in a considerable part of 
the cult; but since a study of the Babylonian-Assyrian religion 
betrays not the slightest trace of a break from the earliest period 
known to us down to the latest-—the names of all the gods being 
expressed in “Sumerian” and Babylonian and used interchange- 
ably, and the development of the religion, so far as it can be 
traced, proceeding in a perfectly normal manner—there was only 


one of two conclusions to be drawn: either that there were no 
distinctive Semitic features in the Babylonian-Assyrian religion, 
or that Sumerian and Semitic constitute synonymous terms. The 
former alternative is manifestly absurd, in view of the relationship 
between the religions of Babylonia and Assyria and the religion 
of other Semitic peoples, while the latter destroys the basis of the 
“Sumerian” hypothesis. What applies to the religion applies, 
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though in a different degree, to the other phase of the culture in 
the Euphrates valley. Briinnow’s proposition does away with this 
difficulty. Separating the question as to the existence of a 
“Sumerian” language from the question as to the origin of the 
Euphratean culture, he clears the way for the acceptance of the 
fact that this culture, whatever its origin may be, is so thoroughly 
at the earliest period to 





Semitic —or, if you choose, ‘‘semiticized” 
which it can be traced back, as to leave no room for any possible 
“non-Semitic” elements. Though Briinnow confines himself in 
his discussion largely to the linguistic features of the problem, 
he would no doubt be willing to include in his sweep the reli- 
gion, the form of government, the social life, as well as the script. 
Indeed, he says in one passage” that he grants Halévy “toute la 
civilisation” as pre-Sumerian. To be sure, he does not concede 
the purely Semitic origin of the Euphratean culture, but is inclined 
to believe that it is a ‘‘mixed” product, due to the meeting of 
various races in the Euphratean valley, in which mixture, how- 
ever, the Semitic element predominated, and eventually gained 
the supremacy. This theory, however, is entirely independent of 
the ‘‘Sumerian” problem and may be set aside in any discussion 
of the latter, since the possible non-Semitic elements in the old 
and original Euphratean civilization have nothing to do with the 
origin of the Sumerians, who enter as a factor after the script, 
the religion, the arts, and the social organization of Babylonia 
had been developed as a predominatingly Semitic product. 
Halévy, on the other hand, makes an important concession in 
excluding from a consideration of the Sumerian problem the 
“obscure question of origins.” He contents himself with the 
assumption that the Euphratean civilization presents itself as a 
fait accompli and Semitic in character. While the implication 
may be that the Semites are also the sole originators of this civi- 
lization, Halévy has, as I believe, removed one of the objections 
to his anti-Sumerian position by frankly recognizing the possi- 
bility that others than Semites may have contributed to the pro- 
duction of the Euphratean civilization such as we find it when it 
comes within the scope of historical inquiry. The weak point, 
undoubtedly, in the attitude of both camps, has been the haste 
with which the leap was made from the oldest form of the culture 
in Babylonia to the origin of that culture. The “Sumerian” 


20 P, 265. 21 P, 262, 
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problem, as it has hitherto been presented, has been essentially a 
problem of origins, the difference between the two camps being 
resolved into the question whether Semites or non-Semites pro- 
duced the culture of the Euphrates valley. The new aspect of 
the problem involved in Briinnow’s position and in Halévy’s con- 
cession eliminates this element—definitely in the one case and 
temporarily at least in the other. The removal of this disturbing 
element is to be accounted a distinct gain and points the way 
along which further endeavors toward the definite solution of the 
problem should proceed. If it is once admitted that the existence 
of a “Sumerian” language expressed in the cuneiform script does 
not necessarily involve the non-Semitic origin of that script, one 
can conceive the possibility of accepting the content’on of the 
Sumerologists without involving oneself in the difficulties which 
the acceptance of their theory in its present form includes—diffi- 
culties that have from time to time brought distinguished adher- 
ents, like Guyard, Pognon, Jager, Price, McCurdy, Alfred Jeremias, 
Thureau-Dangin, and at one time Delitzsch himself, the teacher 
of two-thirds of the present Assyriologists of acknowledged rank, 
to Halévy’s side, and that have evoked notable concessions, as, ¢. ¢., 
Zimmern at the outset of his brilliant career was inclined to make, 
and that Briinnow now has made. 

It requires, however, no elaborate argument to demonstrate 
the untenability of Briinnow’s specific hypothesis. Apart from 
the fact that not a particle of evidence exists for the assumption 
that the control of the Semites in the Euphrates valley was inter- 
rupted by a non-Semitic invasion, such an invasion would have 
left its traces in other ways than in inducing the reconquerors to 
preserve a language in which they could not have been in the 
least interested. Indeed, the one thing that under such circum- 
stances would not have been preserved, would have been the 
“Sumerian’’ language, since it would neither have been hallowed 
by any historical or religious traditions, nor associated with any- 
thing that would have appealed to the Semites sufficiently to out- 
weigh the hold that the earliest associations for them—which, 
according to Briinnow, would have clustered around an essentially 
Semitic culture—must have had. 

Just as there has been no break in the religious development 
of Babylonia from the earliest period to the latest, so there does 
not appear to have been any political movement from the earliest 
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period sufficiently radical to create a condition of bilingualism in 
the country. Considering that Cassites held sway in Babylonia 
for over five hundred years without imposing their language on 
the country, strong arguments would have to be forthcoming 
before we could be led to give favorable consideration to a theory 
which supposes an invasion that led to the ‘“sumerization” of a 
country in which a Semitic script had been developed as the 
outcome of an intellectual movement of long duration. 

Moreover, on the basis of Briinnow’s theory, the artificial and 
archaic elements in “Sumerian” would be the strangest of puzzles. 
If Sumerian” represents a real language, the conclusion is irre- 
sistibly forced upon us that as an essentially ideographic form of 
writing it must be earlier than Babylonian, which is a mixture of 
phonetic and ideographic writing; and similarly if the “Sumerian” 
system of writing is dependent upon an earlier Semitic one, it is 
inconceivable that the Sumerians should have been content with 
the vagueness and ambiguity inherent in the “Sumerian” sys- 
tem—a system so vague that no certain criterion exists for 
determining whether a ‘‘Sumerian” inscription is to be regarded 
as genuinely “Sumerian” or merely as a “Sumerian” form of 
what is to be read as Babylonian.” All these phenomena, how- 
ever, can be accounted for without much difficulty on the assump- 
tion that the ‘‘Sumerian” represents the earlier and less advanced 
system. As Halévy urges with force, the development of writing 
everywhere is from the ideographic to the phonetic method, from 
vagueness and ambiguity in the graphic expression of thought to 
definiteness and clearness, from a cumbersome system to a more 
simplified one; whereas Briinnow’s hypothesis would just reverse 
the order. If therefore Briinnow is justified in his admission 
that the “Sumerian” presupposes the “Semitic,” the burden of 
proof is shifted from the followers of Halévy to the “Sumerolo- 
gists” to prove that Sumerian is not “Semitic.” This is the 
new aspect which is now presented by Briinnow’s attitude. The 
only conclusion compatible with all that we know of the lines 
along which systems of writing develop, the only conclusion in 
accord with all that we know of the historical traditions and the 
unfolding of religious thought in the Euphrates valley from the 
assumption that the cuneiform syllabary is Semitic in origin, is 


22So Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 4, admits, and his remarks still hold good at the 


present time, even if not to the same degree, since there are some early votive inscriptions 


apparently free from the ‘‘Semitisms”’ to be tinguished in the great majority of them. 
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that what is known as “Sumerian” is merely an older and an 
essentially ideographic method of writing Babylonian, developed 
to the extent of introducing a variety of more or less artificial 
devices for indicating, albeit in a vague way, the various forms 
of verbs and nouns and syntactical constructions which in a pho- 
netic system can be expressed in a more definite manner. That 
in the later phonetic system abundant traces of the earlier ideo- 
graphic method should have survived is exactly what we should 
have a right to expect; and that in the writing of proper names, 
in votive inscriptions, and in religious texts the older ideographic 
style should have been preferred is again in keeping with the 
conservatism attaching to everything connected with the religious 
beliefs of a people. On the other hand, that in the course of 
time the ideographic method, through the introduction of devices 
for conveying more elaborate thought than is involved in a short 
dedicatory inscription on a monument or a sacred object, should 
itself have been systematized so as to present features which 
have all the appearance of being regular prefixed, infixed, and 
sufiixed syllables, postpositions, and the like, similarly proceeds 
along a perfectly natural line of development. Be it remembered 
that on the assumption of the anti-Sumerian hypothesis, what 
passes for “Sumerian” is due to the comparatively small body of 
religious leaders in whose hands writing, up to a latest period, was 
largely, if not exclusively, confined. Under such circumstances, 
the artificial though systematic methods devised on the basis of 
an ideographic script represent a natural outcome. The system 
involved in the “Sumerian”’ form of writing lends to it, according 
to this view, the appearance of a real language distinct from 
Babylonian, while the artificiality of the system accounts for the 
impossibility of assigning the “Sumerian”’ to any of the known 
linguistic groups. 

One can well understand how Briinnow was led to the view 
that the entire cuneiform syllabary was Semitic. He was not sat- 
isfied with the ‘‘half-way’’ position of Sumerologists who, besides 
admitting Semitic elements in Sumerian, assumed that the Semites, 
after they had adopted the Sumerian, had introduced into the 
syllabary new phonetic values derived from Semitic words, and 
had artificially preserved the use of Sumerian in the cult until 
finally a ‘‘monkish” form of it, for which the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, in comparison with the classic speech, seemed to offer an 
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analogy, was produced.” One cannot resist the impression that 
all these admissions are simply so many steps in a gradual retreat, 
which will land us very close to Halévy’s outposts—if not into 
his camp. If a hundred of the values of the cuneiform signs are 
of Semitic origin, may not the fact that more are not admitted be 
merely due to our ignorance of the Semitic words from which they 
are derived? It is not assumed by anyone that we know all the 
ideographic values of all the signs; and as long as this is not the 
case, he would be bold indeed who would venture dogmatically to 
maintain that any particular phonetic value may not turn out to be 
Semitic. Nor is there any valid reason why Semitic words and 
constructions should appear in the oldest inscriptions known to 
us, if the “‘Sumerian” is a non-Semitic language. If the writers 
of those inscriptions were Semites, we should expect them to have 
written Babylonian. If they were Sumerians and the possessors of 
a system of writing invented by them, there is no reason why they 
should have found it necessary to introduce foreign elements; 
and if they were Semites, intent on writing Sumerian as a sacred 
script distinct from the Babylonian spoken and written by them 
for general purposes, they would hardly have profaned the sacred 
character of Sumerian by introducing Semitic words and Semitic 
constructions. If we have not yet found texts reverting to a period 
when “pure” Sumerian was written, if the bilingual texts represent 
translations from Babylonian into “monkish” Sumerian, then it is 
surely more rational to wait until we get copious specimens of 
“pure” Sumerian before we adopt the hypothesis of the Sumer- 
ologists. Hope deferred is apt to exhaust one’s patience, and 
Brinnow, after waiting for sixteen years after the publication of 
his “Classified List” without finding that the Sumerologists had 
any prospect of advancing beyond the “half-way” position in 
which they appear to be now stuck fast, has taken the radical step 
of practically admitting the Semitic origin of the entire cuneiform 
syllabary. It must be confessed that this position is much more 
satisfactory than that occupied at present by the majority of 
“Sumerologists,” and, viewed merely as a working hypothesis, 
affords a better outlook for advancing the solution of the problem 
than the complicated theory of a “Sumerian” language which is 
full of “Semitisms,” which is not ‘‘pure” Sumerian, and for 


23 See, e. g., Sayce, Religion of the Babylonians, pp. 322, 323, and, quite recently, Winck- 
ler in Helmolt’s History of the World, Vol. III, pp. 4, 5, and Hommel, Geographie und 
Geschichte d. alten Orieuts, p, 21. 
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which it is impossible to find a place in any linguistic group. 
All things considered, the indications are that ere long Halévy 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that in reality the tables 
have been turned, and that the burden of proof for the thesis 
that Sumerian represents a real language distinct from the 
Semitic Babylonian, rests with those who maintain it, while 
those who maintain that Sumerian represents a highly compli- 
cated and largely artificial system for writing Babylonian, devised 
on the basis of an earlier ideographic system before a simpler 
phonetic system was introduced, will have the assumption of 
plausibility in their favor. 

Further than this I, for one, do not feel disposed at present 
to go, and that for a very definite reason. It has above been 
suggested that Halévy’s concession, that the question of the 
origin of the Euphratean civilization is to be separated from the 
“Sumerian” problem, removes an objection that has been experi- 
enced by many who might otherwise have been attracted to his 
theory. There are good reasons, besides the biblical tradition, 
for believing that the Euphrates valley was in very early days, 
as it still is at the present time, a gathering-place of various 
races. The impulse to culture comes everywhere through the 
commingling of peoples of different origin, and Dr. Ward has 
recently furnished some strong grounds for assuming that the inva- 
sion of the Euphrates vailey by a people coming from the East — 
from ancient Elam—furnished the stimulus for the development 
of the Babylonian civilization. This people was in all proba- 
bility —nay, one may say with certainty —non-Semitic, and if Dr. 
Ward’s view turns out to be correct, a substantial basis will be 
given for the assumption, in itself probable, that Babylonian cul- 
ture is a mixture of Semitic with non-Semitic elements. If this 
be so, we should be justified in expecting to find traces of the 
non-Semitic elements, both in the language and also in the 
script; and those non-Semitic elements would, in the nature of 
things, be more pronounced in the earlier form of the script— 
than in the later 





when it was still in the ideographic stage 
stage when the advance to a phonetic system had been made. 
In view of this, the possibility that there may lurk in the 
“Sumerian” system of writing some features which point to the 
existence at one time in the Euphrates valley of a non-Semitic 


language, spoken, and perhaps even written, by the side of the 
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Semitic Babylonian, must be admitted. A civilization produced 
by the commingling of peoples of different origin should be 
expected to leave traces of that mixture in all phases of the cul- 
ture so produced —in the customs, in the form of government, in 
the religious ideas, in the cult, and also in the language and sys- 
tem of writing. This hypothesis does not, however, affect the 
main contention of those who are inclined to follow Halévy, that 
the cuneiform syllabary and the entire system of writing developed 
in the Euphrates valley are essentially a Semitic product, and that 
within that system we are to distinguish between two successive 
phases: an earlier phase in which the ideographic method prevails, 
modified by a large number of more or less artificial devices for 
expressing one’s thoughts with greater nicety than is possible in 
a purely ideographic script, and a later phase in which the 
advance step toward phonetic writing has been taken without, 
however, a total abandonment of the earlier system. The survival 
of the old in the new is in accord with the law of progress to be 
observed everywhere and in all departments of human endeavor. 
The conservative instinct which presides over cultural develop- 
ment precludes (except in rare instances) the absolute break 
between the old and new. Instead, we have a constant process of 
transition; and since there are no certain indications that in the 
unfolding of the Euphratean civilization there was the sharp 
division involved in the assumption of the transfer of a non- 
Semitic system of writing, invented by a non-Semitic people for 
a non-Semitic culture produced by them, to a Semitic language 
spoken by Semitic Nomeds who fell heir to a foreign culture, the 
presumption is in favor of a hypothesis which does not require so 
radical an assumption. When, in addition, this less radical pre- 
sumption is enforced by evidence that points at all events to the 
thorough ‘‘semitization” of the system of writing used by the 
Semitic Babylonians, then in the choice between the alternative 
whether this “semitization”’ is to be ascribed to the fact that the 
system is actually, or at least essentially, of Semitic origin, or 
that it points to a non-Semitic origin of the system, the burden 
of proof, as things now stand, and in view of the important con- 
cessions made from time to time by “Sumerologists” to Halévy’s 
contentions, may properly be said to rest upon those whose posi- 
tion involves the assumption that the Euphratean civilization 


represents one of the exceptions to the rule of cultural develop- 
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ment. I trust at some time to develop still further, on the 
general lines laid down by Halévy, the thesis of the largely 
artificial character of the devices used in the so-called “Sumer- 
ian” system—which I would designate as the modified ideographic 
system —for indicating verbal forms, prepositions, syntactial con- 
structions, and the like. Meanwhile, I trust that this sketch of 
certain new aspects of the problem may serve at least to call 
renewed attention to the fact, admitted, e. g., by Jeremias in his 
recent admirable sketch of the Babylonian-Assyrian religion,” 
that “the Sumerian problem still awaits a definite solution ;” and 
I believe, furthermore, that Jeremias is justified in his assertion 
that the problem will not be solved by the exclusive appeal to 
philology. 
SUPPLEMENT. 

After reading the proof of this article, I received from Pro- 
fessor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University, the advance sheets 
of the Introduction to his forthcoming work, Materials for a 
Sumerian Lexicon, with a Grammatical Introduction, which is 
to appear as Vol. XIX of Delitzsch and Haupt, Assyriologische 
Bibliothek. In this work, on which Professor Prince has been 
engaged for a number of years, and which promises to be of 
great value, a further concession is made to the contentions of 
Halévy, to which attention should be directed. Professor Prince 
admits (pp. vii—viii of the Introduction) that, with few exceptions, 
the most ancient “Sumerian” inscriptions contain “Semitic loan- 
words” and “grammatical Semitisms.”’ He is inclined to except 
the Gudea inscriptions; but against this see Radau, Karly Baby- 
lonian History, pp. 145 and 209. Prince also admits that “in 
many cases”’ a Sumerian text represents a ‘‘translation of Semitic 
ideas by Semitic priests into the formal religious Sumerian lan- 
guage,” and, passing far beyond scholars like Winckler and 
Hommel, who regard the Sumerian ‘in the bilingual religious 
texts as a corrupt Sumerian, corresponding to the monkish Latin 
of medizeval times as against the classical speech, he concedes that 
under these influences the Sumerian developed into a “cryptog- 
raphy,” or what practically amounts to such. It is because of 
this artificial character of Sumerian that attempts to connect it 
with any linguistic group have failed, and Prince is emphatic in 


24In the third edition (1905) of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religions- 


geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 262, 263. 
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declaring that, though there are “tempting resemblances between 
the Sumerian and Turkish vocabularies, . . . . Sumerian as we 
know it up to the present time stands alone” (loc. cit., p. viii). 
“Nor is it possible,” he adds, “to connect Sumerian as yet with 
any language by dint of probably accidental verbal similarities.” 
Prince would probably be willing to go as far as Halévy in the 
recognition of the principle of paranomasia (or “popular etymol- 
ogy,’ as he defines it) in “Sumerian,” and at all events he 
accepts unreservedly the largely artificial character of many of 
the phenomena presented by Sumerian. Indeed, he goes even 
a step farther and concedes that the evidences of word-plays in 
the meanings attached to signs and of other artificial features, 
“if taken by themselves, would be sufficient to convince most 
philologists that we have to deal here with an arbitrarily arranged 
cryptography rather than with a language.” The saving clause 
here is “if taken by themselves,” and the dividing line between 
Prince’s position and Halévy’s theory is moved back into the pre- 
historic period in which Prince assumes that Sumerian existed 
and flourished as the current speech of the Euphrates valley. 
For him Sumerian, as we know it, stands out as ‘‘a prehistoric 
philological remnant,” from which it is possible, however, to draw 
the conclusion that the speech was non-Semitic, and that the peo- 
ple speaking this non-Semitic tongue were the inventors of the 
script and the originators of the Euphratean culture. Granting the 
largely “cryptographic” character of what passes as Sumerian, 
the question arises whether a criterion can be found to distin- 
guish between older elements that revert to a genuine language 
distinct from the Semitic Babylonian, and such as are due to the 
devices of Semitic priests. So far as can be judged from the 
Introduction, Professor Prince makes out a strong case for the 
assumption that behind the artificial phrases of Sumerian lies a 
real language, but his proof is not convincing that this language 
must necessarily have been non-Semitic. He adduces no new 
evidence for the non-Semitic origin of the Euphratean culture, 
and he does not answer the objections against the assumption 
that the Semites should have retained a language in which they 
had no interest as the vehicle of religious thought up to the latest 
period of their supremacy in the Euphrates valley. 

Professor Prince confines himself, in accord with the purpose 
of his instructive work, to the philological aspects of the problem, 
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and there is every reason to believe that his extensive collection 
of material will enhance the possibility of obtaining a clearer 
grasp of the complicated and intricate “Sumerian” system of 
writing; but unless he furnishes a satisfactory criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between “cryptographic” and natural features in 
Sumerian, it is not clear how a definite solution of the problem 
can be reached, and even if such criterion is forthcoming, the 
obligation rests upon him definitely to establish the non-Semitic 
character of the ‘‘natural” elements. Meanwhile, his clearly 
defined position as an advocate of the largely “cryptographic” 
character of Sumerian, amounting, as he would no doubt admit 
in the case of many texts, to a purely cryptographic character 
for all practical purposes, may be said to mark an advance step 
in the discussion of the problem, just as Briinnow’s innovation 
in separating the question of the origin of the Euphratean culture 
from the question as to the linguistic character of “Sumerian” 
represents a decided progress in the direction of attaining greater 
clearness in the presentation of the issues involved. 








AAMBANEIN (INCLUDING COMPOUNDS AND DERIVA- 
TIVES) AND ITS HEBREW-ARAMAIC EQUIVA- 
LENTS IN OLD TESTAMENT GREEK. 


By Max L. Maraotis, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the first of the three canons laid down by Lagarde in 1863 
for the recovery of the genuine text of the Septuagint the student 
is advised to follow an eclectic method; that is, he must not con- 
tine himself to a single MS., but must seek to consult the entire 
available material. In the medley of variant readings with which 
he is confronted ‘‘his only standard will be his knowledge of the 
style of the individual translators: his chief aid will be the faculty 
possessed by him of referring the readings which come before 
him to their Semitic original, or else of recognizing them as cor- 
ruptions originating in the Greek.”’ 

The ‘entire available material,’ including the daughter- 
versions, cannot be said at present to be accessible to students. 
Holmes-Parsons, if reliable, is in the nature of the case behind 
time. Lagarde aimed at recovering the original of the Septua- 
gint by a series of preliminary groupings of MSS. leading to the 
three authoritative recensions of the church; he died with only 
an infinitesimal part of his gigantic work, as he planned it, done. 
Swete has given us the material contained in the uncials; the 
forthcoming Cambridge Septuagint will include the most impor- 
tant cursives. Upon Swete’s edition is based Hatch and Red- 
path’s Oxford Concordance. Readings not recorded in Swete, if 
we omit reference to the Sixtine edition (R), are ignored in the 
Concordance. The Concordance thus, in the first place, presents 
only a portion of the available material. To take an example, the 
Concordance registers on p. 6, col. 1, for IT Ch. 18:2 the appar- 
ently undisputed reading yyara, with which, of course, the 
Hebrew (7)M"O™ cannot be brought into consonance; the cor- 
rect reading, however, is »mdta, found in MS. 243 Holmes- 
Parsons. In Sirach the absence of the data from MS. 248, which 
comes nearest the Hebrew and to which the Old Latin is likewise 
related, is particularly distressing. 

1 Driver’s translation, Notes on Samuel, p. xlvii. 
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There is a second defect to the Concordance which comes home 
to him who uses the Septuagint for purposes of textual criticism. 
The quotations are adapted to the needs of the Greek student 
rather than to those of the Hebrew student. To get at the Hebrew 
syntax of the translators, for instance, one would have to verify 
each quotation with reference to what immediately precedes, 
Thus, in the first quotation under AapBavew, the conjunction Kat, 
in which the Hebrew student will be interested, is wanting. 

Thirdly, the Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents printed at the head 
of each article are unreliable and certainly unserviceable. I have 
furnished the proof in an article which appeared in ZA W., 1905, 
pp. 311 sqq., where I also outlined a plan for a revised edition of 
the Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents, accompanied by a specimen 
article (wéver). Another specimen article («aéew) will appear in 
the forthcoming number of the ZA W. Through the courtesy of 
Professor Stade, who permitted off-prints to be sent me of both 
articles, I have been in a position to send them out to a number 
of the most competent Septuagint students in Europe and Amer- 
ica. I have received very flattering and encouraging opinions, 
coupled in some instances with valuable suggestions, which I have 
sought to embody in the following article prepared for this Jour- 
nal. Both the necessity of the work planned by me and the mul- 
titude of unsolved problems it raises have come home to me in 
the course of preparing this article. Only the work as planned 
by me in all its comprehensiveness will afford the Old Testament 
student the means for referring the Greek readings to their 
Semitic original as well as for detecting inner-Greek corruptions. 
Again, only on the basis of the complete induction will it become 
possible, by a process of concentration, to study the methods pur- 
sued by the individual translators, and the degree of their faith- 
fulness and competency. What Frankel planned to do in 1841 
will be possible only when my own work shall have been finished; 
perhaps I may do both. The three articles I have worked out 
have shown me that, long though the road may be, it is the only 
one that will lead to the goal: in the place of the brilliant but 
uncertain guesses, results which may be predicted with almost 
mathematical accuracy. 

In the present article I have consulted other editions than 


Swete’s and the daughter-versions only in cases presenting diffi- 
culties. In a future article I shall endeavor to show what, whether 
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little or much, can be gained from a constant consultation of 
Holmes-Parsons, for instance. I indeed attempted it when pre- 
paring this article, but time was too short, and so the experiment 


had to be postponed. 


LapBaverv ™p> ” (IV Ki. 20:7 wai erjnuhOn A/ANP™, passive 
for active. B= nN... va /... aw; IT Ch. 28:21 
= (M33 AWS MN) np$/ (ma ms) ohn; Is. 49:24, 25 =Mmp? sc. 
npsa/ np, or active for passive; Je. 3 36 (29):27 = anphs/ 
np, or active for passive; Ez. 15:3 = .mp./mp, or active 
for passive; Am. 2:11 =Mpxi/o7ps) ; Nis" (+ Si. 32 (35): 
13; 85 (82):2; 38:2; 42:1; Je. 28 :39 = "MND / mw 
(>Nw: cons) ; Ze. 3:18=sNwv2 %, Nowack yw? 2/rsiva); 


nit? (Pi.)* (+ Da. 11:12); N7@T(?)'; 72D"; THR’; WER’; 

NET; p ry —_ (Si. 37:5); ww"; Faw’; p P “B's wT; a 3"; 
“CM (not 730!)' NaBH (inexact); NSIT’ (inexact) ; s"p" 
(inexact). | Siz’; bap. 


Si. 14:16 «ai AaBe=npr/nxd (Lévi Peters)? Is. 49:25 Aap- 
Bavov 5é mapa isyvovtos/P ry Mp>ai, free; oxvda in the pre- 
ceding clause may be an addition by the translator, or else = the 
dittographed mp>a.—III Ki. 18:33 (34) AaBere/axd.—Jo. 
11:19 Hv ov« éraBev lopanr B Aris od twrapédwxer Tois viois lapanr 
AF =5ynw? 722 Ss moon 8 aw (apédmxev* is used absolutely 
and pwn in the Aramaic sense, cf. Targum De. 32:30 pi >wE 
=o 0N; Pras "aw? NNN nda > BAF) Frus etpjvevoe to “Iopanr+ 
cursives in Holmes-Parsons (with variants) = 58 ma>wm 70N 
Senwr7/oenm ous Ss mown awe. I Ki. 25:21 «al ov« éveterda- 
pela daBeiv = “PB? 3 a1/ TPR noi, v.s. évtéArXecOar. III Ki. 
7:48 nal é\aBev 6 B. >. ta oKevy a erroincer év oikw B/ Kat apt 
2. wavta Ta o. Ta ev TO Olko KYU A= "WN DDN SD my maby ws 
mrmoms H. III Ki. 11:1 «ai &\aBev>H. I Ch. 2:18 kai 
éraBev tiv ’AL. A/éyévyvnce thv Tat.=nany my won H.t Is. 
10:9, 9 €\aBov > H, paraphrastic; 10:10 ApYyoua sieinabin 
5 xzam>H (see the first half of the verse).—IV Ki. 12:4(5) 
avnp apyvpiov AaBwv curtipnoews B/D MWED DOD WNX.—Is. 
28:4 mpi (+7 SAQT) eis rhv yeipa adrod rAaBeiv adto/AT93 

* Var. mapédwxe Kvpcos Armen. in Holmes-Parsons presupposes mo Son. then correctly 
qv, which is also read by 19. 108. Compl.; Kvptos is accordingly the explicit subject; maped66n 
is read in a number of MSS. in H.-P. 


_ TA doublet. 
t Jerome combines both readings; hence Kittel: MN 351% “DON J FN Ar. 





———— sO 
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p> px T7932 102. 
Jb. 38:14 4 od AaBev yhv yrdv erracas Soov* /OMN an> JENN. 
Is. 30:28 Kat Anetra adtods Kata TpdowTov a’Tay/ DAD ™M> 57. 

> Jd. 7:5, 5 Any A error for Ady B= p>? H.—I Ch. 21:18 
AadBy A error for avaBn B=7597 H.— Hg. 2:2 (1) éraBev S' error 
for éAdAnoey SBAQT'="25 mom H.—II Ki. 20:22 &aBev A 
error for €BaXer (sic) B/x.D>wy H.—I Ki. 14:42 Aa@Bere A error 
for Bddere B=OM H; I Ch. 24:31 éraBov for é8arov Luc. = 
ssp H; Ne. 11:1 é\adSocuv BS' for é8adocav R, éBarov AS*= 
ssopm_ H; Es. 3:7 é\aSev A for Bare BS=b nm H. 

"A mpd”; xivz’ (I Ki. 25:35 var.; Pr. 18:5; Is. 53:4; Je. 7:16; 
Ez. 16:58; 20:15; Ho. 13:1); sam’ (Ps. 77(78) :71). 

= mp>”; xr’ (Ge. 49:3; Pr. 18:5; Is. 41:16; Je. 15:15; 
Ez. 16:58). 

@ mpd”; xiv?” (Jb. 4:2 = xivo/mo3; 13:8; 34:31; 42:8; Pr. 
6:35; 18:5; Is. 41:16; Ez. 16:58); xz (Pi.)' (Da. 11:12). 
Sap’ (Da. 2:6 ). 

Al. mp>’;+ xivz' (Le. 20:17); mx (Ca. 7:8(9)). I Ki. 30:22 
aBerwcav perhaps a gloss on ’A éAacadtwoay = 7502" H. 


Hebr. ToS. 





Object dpyvpiov “7X': v. s. cummepir.; yovh WIN*. = WN’ (Ho. 
2:19(21)); Kédaous Od22" (Ez. 43:11); wetpa 92"; wédts 
TDia"; bbop + péTp@ 72 (De. 2:6); victims 2°77". 

Pr. 11:21 6 8€ o7eipwv Sixavoobynv Anewetar micOov Tictdv = 
o>: mp Iz PT/ ud oops mn, free. 

+els Thy Siavorav a5"d> or’, 


>IV Ki. 12:4(5) AdBy B error for avaBy AR=7o> H. 
+év yaotpi AT". 

Ge. 30:41 1a rpéBara év yaorpi NapBavorta /MIAwP'AN FRxn cf. 
Menahem and Samuel b. Meir. 

@ m77° (on the form in Is. 59:13 consult the grammars). 


aloxivy AapPaver adtév wWia'; d50vy A. a. d°h'; Tpdpos A. a. 
272'; @6Bos X. a. TIT". 

haBete EavTots n> Sie 

haBetv Mp2". 


*R, yas with C.; = p75 "an yan? t+ On De. 7:25 see Field. 
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hapBaveo8ar (middle) 2 Pym (Jd. 7:20 A; v. s. Kpateiv). 

hapBaveo@at (passive) MP52° (+I Ki. 21:6(7) &daBev adrovs /inpd>z, 
active for passive); “pe impf. “pr” (+ Jd. 17:2 apyupiov 
Tous AndOevtas cor. A = 42 MP? AWS shes ; ous €XaBes apyu- 
piov ceavtn B misunderstands the Hebrew, see Moore; II Ki. 


23:6 AndbOnoovra: = amps / amp); 3 tops 2 (Ni.)° :aD5:°; wens? 


lat ww 5 (dew is 
Ez. 29:14 o0ev éAnpOnoay = om72 (of. De. ae eney, or 
wa=m7>. >I Ki. 21: 9(10) etAnupéevn A error for eAnuéevn B 
=mo> H; Is. 11:5 e’Anppévos SA for efAnpevos / 578, free. 
= mp? impf. mp’ (Ge. 2:23; Is. 49:24); part. ops’ (Pr. 24:11). 
© mp> (Je. 48(31):46). 
haBy = =375', 
haBis, NaBibes monpo3*. *AZ@ do.. 
evdaBys TOM’; pvse?’ (Si, 11:17). evdrAaBh torety “TIT! 
(_=ponmsnim Sam/on7rn?). 
avevraBys “A wim 85! (see Field). 
evraPetoOar "5° (+ Si. 7:6; Je. 4:1 = T5n/7Tm (>Nbr)); TB! 
(+Si. 7:29; 41:3); SN'3' (+ 1s. 51:12 =m3N5/m®8, or repeti- 
tion from 57:11); Tt: as! Ts ys" (+Je. 15:17= 
TAIN / TIN ?). Prat (pass. for act.). Imp. t*. Part. 


‘ ! be 
Jb. 6:16 oftives we edAaBodvTo (A &t- B)/sra Dp. «Pr. 24:28 


(30:5) tav evAaBoupevwy adtov/ 13 DONS; Ma. 3:16 Kai evrAaBov- 
pévos TO Ovowa avTov/ 720 7BWM. 

= ara*; 192" (Ps. 118 (119): 39). 

Al. x7". 


= | 


eVAaBera TINT. 
Afppa 3 wa”; ; MND"; Ms Nin"2'. 

II Ki. 14:7 Ajuua A error for Aciupa cf. Katara ppa B= PANT 
H; IV Ki. 19:4 Ajuuartos B error for Aefuppatos AR=mmyv H. 

"A Nt’; NO? (Je. 23:39/Nt7). 

> wa"; mew’ (Ez. 20:31); mewn’ (Je. 40(47):5). 

© xv"; my’ (Jb. 31:23). 


-—— Tr) 


Ayntrés © (=nmp>'/ mp i 


Maus Mpd' (Si. 42:7 text; mrg. mei). 





ert otis 


ee EE 


perenne eieeee cece 
S nattinte ote 


SE 
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Pr. 15:27 dapev Appes mim. Si. 41:19 Anwews nai Sdcews 
=mAyiwi mms (cf. 42:7 mrg.)/mSxw nnn. 

"Amp, =nmp>. O@npd’. 
dvahapBaverv Nitz” (+ Ez. 12:6, 7, pass. for act.) ; mp2"; w5? 

dw2'; 5 $30’; ; Sam; m 13" muy’ (Si. 50:11; v. s. avaBadrrev). 
Object higewe (vik ¥: Sci; owka F5S'. + év Kapdia Dow". 

Ez. 2:2 wai avédaBé pe Kai éEfpe we according to Cornill a mis- 
taken gloss > H. 

"A sit’; Sooo’ (Pr. 4:8, cf. = Baorafe, he accordingly took 
our word as a synonym of NW, v. s. Baorafeav; similarly Mena- 
hem Ibn Ganah Ibn Ezra Kimhi; G wepiyapaxwoor connects our 
word with 25d, v. s. ydpaé, which, of course, is a derivative 
from 550, see » lexica). 

> sivz';* mz! (Je. 31 (38): 4). 


@ xv;’ bys! (Da. 4:31). 


dvahapBaveo8at (middle) 2@ xivz' (Is. 53:12). 
dvahapBaveo@at (passive) Mpds' (+Si. 48:9; 49:14); mpo’; 
mos’. | DOr’. . 
= moy' (Ez. 11:24). 
dvahnpmtyp, -TTwp M77". 
"A Ay? or MIT? 
Tay. Ong. 


dvtthapBaveoSar (middle) 2 Pym’ (+ Si. 8:12 = prnn/pinnn); 
pms’ (Is. 41:19; Ez. 16:49); pin’; yWao' (+ Ps. 138 


(139):13="20n/7220M; 220m Baethgen less plausible Ve 
yam’; Wo’; “Is* (+ Ps. 39(40): 11 = 199/727 ?); O85! 
(Is. 49:26); Ss, NiD2’; ara (free, see the lexica); 
D°p'; a5. Part. (as a noun ) Tan! _ (see the lexica). 
ovK a. “eo (nr. c.) vn (Si. 12:4 (or 7 
Ps. 47 (4s :3 6rav avriNapBavnta adris /axwar. Ez. 20:5, 6 
avtehaBopnv TH xept /" "MNW2, paraphrastic and dogmatically 
conditioned.— Ps. 106(107):17 avrerdBeto adtav=n>N7 (Vv. s. 
avrirnyis)/o°8.—Pr. 11:28 0 b€ avtiAapBavepevos Sucatov — 
ppwr nbs? «(Jager in Baumgartner 116)/mo°pysx mS925.— Mi. 


=f 


6:6 avtiAnpopwar/> PEN. 
"A yan’. 
* Jb. 4:2 ND; MDZ; Je. 36 (43):15 NW AW. 
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> 7720' (Ps. 36 ):17); yor’. 
\) ysl JAD | ‘y 59:16), ore! (Da. 6:27(28)). 
(Pr. 29:23). Part. mpg’. 
intial a30%'; ee moms’; 3 
12:22); em qe! 


3] as 
avTirnwes Pas (form apes Mp2) or no"n';* ba 3 ee 
T's'; THD: Teic ' (Si. 51:7). 
Si. 11:12 mpocdecuevos avTirAny ews / 7 “Tas. 
> "19". 


. 
ewe = | 


atrohapBaverv Mp2’. 

De. 26:5 Xupiav aréBadrev B (or arwédrev Luc. Armen. 1 
Syro-hex.) probably the correct reading, and awéAaBev AF an 
error/"ax 7278. Is. 5:17 tas épyjwouvs tav aTedrnppevoy / MAIN 
mm (see Schleusner, who is followed by Ottley, for a suggestion ). 


. 
oie, & | 


éxhapBavev ON3'; Pe 
€\AapPaverbar (middle) © wen’. 
émhapBavery puma’ (Za. 14:13; Is. 14:1); THN’ (Is. 5:29); 
wen’ (Is. 3:6). 
Je. 38 (; B31) :4 éwiAnpye B error for ért Ajnuyn AQ=™IN TV 
H.; v. s. AapBaver. 
© yom’ (Pr. 11:16). 
Al. Toy! (De. o2: 43). 
émridapBaver Sat poser a Py”; pm 3 34 (35):2; Za. 
8:23 primo; Je. 30: 13 (49: 24)=mp"/mP*); 5 py mn (s. v. 1.) 
(II Ki. 15.5). TAN”; WE m* (+ Jb. 30: Jace. 
vap't (Jb. 16:8 (9) probably from @); T7p".t 
Si. 4:11 émiAapBavera perhaps=7t79nI/ TIN (Schechter) ; 
v. 8. avanr. and av7iA.—J1. 2:9 tis wodews EmiAHovtat / "PU? WII. 
"A 3 pm (Ex. 9:2); wen’. 
> wen’. 
0 ts". 
Al. (see Field) Ps. 2:1 


* Cf. Ps. 21(22):19 BonGera = mis: V. S. avTiAapBaverOar, 


émiradBeoGe eriatnmns / 72 pw. 


tcf. pac = AauBav: 43 Sxery) émAauBaverOac (Payne-Smith, s. v.); ; DOP in the 
Targum = ‘77M, =55. 
iMN IP a imitates orthography of NP: 





— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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émikymros Yawis’; TaN 
"A Date | 
émudyntreverOar SAM’. 
Je. 30(49):3 kai érirAnprreicacbe SQ x. émiAnprteverOe* A 
kai Kopacbe BSAQ = APTHaNA Apantm / mowiwnm ADO 
risa ? (see Coste Streane). 
émukatahapBavery 7p". 
katahapBaver sm” (+ Si. 7:1; Am. 9:13 «al catadrperar 6 
aunrtos | A adonrds | Tov TpvynTov = W722 DT wm, cf. Le. 
26:5, or TxBa ws ByI/ wpa wn wa); Ww" (Jd. 7:24; 
9:50; II Ch. 22:9; 38:11; Ne. 9:25; Jb. 5: 13; Is. 20:1); 
Nx'2' (+ Is. 10:14 Kkararyypoua tH yepi=> 7 “ange 


Wem’; pat’; Patt (Ge. 31:22); ays (Si. 15:1, 
Dp’; TN iowa; yaa (Si. 11:10); Tee's _ w32 ate 
above under om). || 3 Maw". + tiv ovpayiav 357". 


Jb. 34:24 0 KatadrapBavev=I77/91 (DoMNAD)? Pr. 13:21 
tous 6€ duxatous Katahsyerat ayada / 353 D>y? Sp sz myi.— ITI Ki. 
18:44 wa) KatarkaBn ce Oo vetoes /DWIN MDX" -. Je. 10:19 Kai 
(A+ov) xatéraBé oe (A pe) /13NTRI.— II Ch. 32:21 xaTtéXaBov 
A’ error for catéBadov A*B=(1n)>°9m H; Is. 16:9 xatéraBev S 
error for -éBakev AB=n99/"n905.— Pr. 2:16 > H. 

"A wom?’ (Mi. 2:6=30n/309; 6:14 mpd’ (Is. 56:12). 

= sya’ (Jb. 31:29; Ps. 20(21):9; 118(119):143); sem’ (Jb. 
41:18; Is, 59:9). 

® swam! (Je. 39 (46):5). 

Al. 37m". 
kaTahapBaveoOat (middle) 725"; p°DIT'; > pm. 

"A 395" (Dt. 2:34). 

> pain’ (II Ki. 1:6). 
kaTahapBaveoSat (passive) NS2'; P32" (free). 

II Ch. 9:20 xpuotw cateAnpupueva B prob. error for -ecAnueva A 
=30 ant H.—IV Ki. 10:11 «atadrndevras R error for -AapO. 
AB=O™NUIT H; Za. 14:16 «catarnudOaow A error for -AEgp. 
BSQL = sn" H.—Je. 3:8>H. Of course, = MvPM, against 
Streane. 

"A 3353 (I Ki. 10:20). 

@ =2>3' (Je. 39(46):1). 


*-ac of the MSS, =-e. 
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kaTadnppa B error for -Aepypa R= H; v. s. toys. 
KaTahynis CEM 
peTarapBaverv > roo petaraBeiy /minan>'. 
TapahapBavey “p>”; wo"; 3m. bap’. 

Je. 39(32):7 onpahaflibe eis KTHoWw /PAp> MoNIm vEwa; cb. 
S w.e.K. A xtnoac0a avtov BS/mbyan 3 mew upwa.— Da. 
6:28 (29) mapérAaBe tHv Bacirelav adtod/mi2>35. 
TrapahapBaverGar (middle) mp>' (Nu. 23:20). 
TepthapBavery PS™ (+Si. 30:20); Pam’; 5>'; 2p. 

"A meprrauBaves / pam’. 

Al. Sox’. 
trepthapBaveoSat (passive) Is. 31:9 wétpa yap reprknudOnoortar 

@S yapaki /77399 3A D5o5, v. s. yapak. 

Tepiknppa-, Anus PIM’. 
TpokatahapBaveoG8ar (middle) 32"; TIN'; DIP'; Spa’. 


So a=! 
— mil - 


Al "93". 


TpokatahapBaveoGat (passive) TD23'. 


nape ea oe | 


TpoohapBavery TT". 


ql : 1 == | 
=n agree ¥ + eS 


TpoohapBaveo Gar (middle) FON’; Mp2’; HIT: SIP. 


Aaov shop NOS. 
vr $s 


‘A ET. 
ouddapBavery MT"; WEN”; 352"; Mp". Part. perf. fem. 
TT it ah ag 
siya. Ca. 8:2>H. 
a 


"A mon? (Jb. 15:35; Is. 33:11); wem' (IV Ki. 10:14). 


> my’ ;* my! (Ca. 2:15); 135’ (II Ki. 8:4); amp (?) (de. 
22:19 ws Kompiov (= MMOD or MOD) cvrAdAnPOes / 35ND, passive for 


active ). 

© Jb. 39:13 éav cvAdaBn aoida Kat veooa / ABN AVON AABN O 
Schleusner conjectures M739. 

Al. tax’. 


év yaotpi 777". 
man! (Ia 7:14). 
ovrhapPaverbar (middle) wEm' (IV Ki. 10:14). 
cvddapBdverBar (passive) 7252’; WEM}'; >257'; wWpas' (see 
Baethgen). 


*Ru. 1:12=%PF3A/ ANN; see, however, Field. 
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A SD23' (Pr. 11:6); 303 (Niph. of 303= Aram. 303) (Je. 6:12 


= "2071/7303"; see Field); wpm3' (Ez. 21:23(28)). 
saps’; yams’ (Pr. 5:22); ‘wpmy' (Ez. 21:24(29)). Ps. 


lawn 
ers 2% 


M | 


68(69):23 @oTe cvdrArAnPOjvar Bprra> 

© s22:' (Pr. 11:6); wap’ (Jb. 22:16). Is. 51:20 as dpvé 
cuvernupevos 9272 SIMD (Schleusner conjectures 723"). 

Hebr. 554m’. 
oodAnus MT! (/mIq); 755"; MIB"; (dat.) wien’. 

"ASOE! pean’. | 

= Plural 7-77". 

"A <4 (s. v. i} 
ovptrapahapBavew > Pn mow". 
gvpTapahapBaveoOat (passive) METI’. 
gupTeptkapBaverv TTS", 
ocvvavahapBaverBat (passive) mpons 
cvvavTidapBdveobat (middle) c. dat. MN Niwz’. 

Ps. 88 (89): 21 cuvavTiAn Weta avT@/ AD Fam, free. Ge. 30:5 
cuvavTedaBeto wou Rbmt (z has por ) or ouvedkaBerd por DEacy 
is the correct reading / ( ‘DSN ) “Simp:, a free and dogmatic ally 
conditioned rendering; ovve8adero A seems to be an error for 


cuven aero, 


vTohapBavew 27"; 727° (observe that in both cases the verb, 
in Greek as well as in Hebrew, is followed by an object: 
avopniay = paa/nvn Schleusner; Ps. 16(17):12 =77783/52"47. 
Cappellus quoted by Schleusner); 2¢m' (IT Ch. 25:8= 
MMN IMM ON > or something similar /N2 DN 93 MWY AMS cf. 
Kittel); 28m’; 7 TN’; m3? Ve OTD". 
Ps. 67(68):16 trodapBavete /PIBAN. Ib. 20:2 vrerauBavov 
avrepely oe Ta’Ta =O? "HWY. Da. 2:30 & vrédaBes Kxapdia 
gov= 7235 77. Je. 44(37):9 wa brordByte Tais Yuyais buav / 


DD NWS: wen Sx. 


= = (Ec. 7:24(23); 10:3); orw.' 


sesiegibbovertin (passive) IV Ki. 20:7 vrornd@yjcetac A error 
for -AEpO. B="nm H. 


trans DMZ". 








THE STORY OF HOSEA’S MARRIAGE. 


3y Jutivs A. Brewer, 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

We do not have the whole story of Hosea’s family life in his 
own words, for chap. 1 is not told by-himself, but by someone 
else, probably one of his disciples; for, as chap. 3 shows, he him- 
self told the story in the first person: “Jahve said to me,” etc.; 
not “Jahve said to Hosea.” It is not likely that he would tell 
part of the story in the first and part in the third person. 

There is, however, no doubt that the story in chap. 1 is 
authentic; ¢. ¢., that it goes back to Hosea himself, as far as the 
facts related in it are concerned—the facts of his marriage, the 
name of his wife, the strange names of his three children and 
their significance, and the part Jahve plays in every one of them. 
Only vs. 2b is somewhat different from the rest of the chapter. 
The explanatory clause in vs. 2 reads: ‘for the land commits great 
whoredom, departing from Jahve.” In the other explanations of 
the names Jahve speaks in the first person (see vss. 4, 5, 6, 9); 
they must therefore go back directly to Hosea. We naturally 
expect in vs. 2 also that Jahve should say: ‘for the land commits 
great whoredom departing from me,” not “from Jahve.” This 
explanation in vs. 2) appears therefore not to be original with 
Hosea, but to be due to an editor or reader. 

But this clause in vs. 2b is very closely connected with 2a. 
We expect some such explanation for vs. 2a. If Hosea did 
not give it, as we have just been led to conclude, what can have 
been the reason for the omission? Plainly this: that he did not 
report in his own story the saying of Jahve as, ‘‘Go, take thee a 
wife of whoredom,” but simply, “Go, take thee a wife” TIN. 
The first would have needed an explanation, such as we now have 
in vs. 2b; the second, not. He does not receive the command to 
marry a harlot, but simply to marry a wife. In regard to the 
clause “and children of whoredom,” it has long been noticed 
that it is, to say the least, very strange, and it is very precarious 
to regard it as original by assuming that “and get children of 
is to be understood. So this phrase has rightly been 


5 


whoredom’ 


regarded as a gloss before. 
120 
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All this is, of course, essentially in harmony with the prevail- 
ing view of those who regard the chapter as the record of a real 
experience and not as an allegory; who see in it the outcome, 
not the beginning, of Hosea’s experience. Hosea married a pure 
woman, without knowing that she would prove unfaithful. But, 
looking back on his whole life, he understood that it was all 
providential, that his marriage with just such a woman had been 
intended by Jahve. The only difference in the view just pre- 
sented is the answer given to the question whether Hosea would 
have expressed this conviction in the manner in which it is now 
recorded in the text. To me it seems more probable that he did 
not, and the indications pointed out above, slight as they must be 
in the nature of the case, are sufficient to regard vs. 2b as an 
addition which is not original with Hosea. 

In this connection it is significant to note that the later 
Hebrew has a use of the verb "725, meaning “to gratify the 
sexual appetite.”' This is clearly a denominative, meaning to 
behave Gomer-like. It appears then very plausible to regard 
‘“‘wife of whoredoms” as a marginal gloss by a reader who meant 
to explain the name Gomer. When this had once crept into the 
text, it was easy and natural for another reader to add from 2:6 
“and children of whoredoms.”’’ 

After 1:9 the narrative of Hosea’s life breaks off, and we do 
not have the continuation till we come to chap. 3; for chap. 2 has 
to do with the relation of Jahve and Israel. Significantly enough 
Hosea tells the story here in the first person. ‘This shows plainly 
that he must have told the whole story in the first person; for it 
is hardly likely, as was said above, that he would tell the story 
partly in the first and partly in the third person,’ and, moreover, 


1 Dr. Ginsberg of the Jewish Seminary called my attention to this. 

2It would not be strange if some adherent of the allegorical interpretation would seize 
on this and point out that this explanation of the name of Gomer would clearly indicate 
that the story must not be taken literally, since every name, Gomer included, is an alle- 
gorical name. But that would be a rash conclusion, for the verb "43 does not have this 
meaning in classical Hebrew. Its use in later Hebrew in this sense is to be taken, as was 
said above, as a denominative form from Gomer. It was the notorious behavior of this 
woman that caused people to say in a similar case ‘they act Gomer-like.”” This meaning is 
therefore not inherent in the root, but the result of Gomer’s action. That the name did 
originally not mean “harlot” is certain; that is merely the opinion of the glossator. 

3 Professor F. Brown calls my attention to an article by Professor Budde to appear in 
ZAW., XXVI (1906), pp. 1 sqq., on ** Zum Text der drei letzten kleinen Propheten,” in which 
Professor Budde expresses quite incidentally (Sonderabdruck, v. 7) the view that the first 
person should be restored throughout in chap. 1 for the third (referring to the prophet), 
He cites this as illustrating his general theory that there was a redactional tendency to 
change Selbstbericht into Fremdbericht. He assumes therefore also that Hosea must have 
told the whole story himself in the first person... His position is not essentially different 
from the one expressed above; it only goes a step further in the explanation of the third 
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there is really no argument, as Dr. Harper well observes, that is 
convincing for regarding chap. 3 as a later addition; surely an 
interpolator would hardly have dared to write such a chapter itn 
such a way. 

Now, chap. 3 presupposes Hosea’s discovery of the faithless- 
ness of his wife. No record remains telling when he made the 
terrible discovery. Different hypotheses have been advanced, but 
it appears most plausible that he discovered it after the birth of 
his three children; for, as has been well observed, it would hardly 
be possible to think of Hosea as still living with Gomer as his 
wife and begetting children with her after he knew that she was 
unfaithful. That would be contrary to all Israelitish custom. 
And it is certainly not justifiable to press the meaning of the 
names of the second and third children so as to extract from them 
the meaning that Hosea knew at the time of the birth of his 
second child, or even of his third, that his wife was unfaithful 
and that the children were not his. The direct and definite rea- 
sons given in chap. 1 why he called them by just these names 
and by no others contradict it. The name of the boy, Lo-Ammi, 
does not indicate that he who gives the name, and thereby, accord- 
ing to ancient ideas, recognizes them as his own, says “Not my 
kin,’* and in saying so rejects it. Isaiah’s boy was called Hurry- 
booty-speedy-prey, not because he was so quick at the prey, but 
to express to the people a great lesson: the Assyrians will come 
quickly and take speedily the prey. So here the reason for the 
name is not that the boy is not his own son, but that the boy’s 
name should be a symbol of Israel: ‘“‘for ye are not my people.”’ 

The discovery of Gomer’s unfaithfulness lies therefore between 
chap. 1 and chap. 3; for chap. 3 assumes it, and chap. 1 gives no 
hint that Hosea knows anything of it till after the birth of his 
three children. 


person in chap. 3. The results arrived at above in regard to 1:26, and later in regard to 3:2, 
are not invalidated by Professor Budde’s theory. It simplifies the point made above, that 
the story in chap. 1, though not given in Hosea’s own words, goes back to Hosea himself, as 
far as the facts related in it are concerned; for it restores Hosea’s own words simply by 
changing the third person into the first. 

4It is said that “A77N> is to be translated “not my kin;” i. e., “*not my son.” But in 
the corresponding explanation in vs. 9b, ‘for ye are not my people,” it is to be translated 
““my people.” And the significance of the name for the people must be that it will perpetu- 
ally recall to them Jahve’s message through Hosea. If they asked why Hosea called his 
son Lo-‘Ammi, the answer must always have been, because he believes that Jahve calls 
Israel Lo-Ammi. He certainly did not mean that the answer should, or even might, 
be because the boy is a bastard. That would have spoiled the symbolic significance for 
the people. Moreover the linguistic question also comes up: Is "OY really equivalent to 
ay\2 (cf. Gen. 19:38)? The latter means ‘not my kinsman;”’ does the former also? 
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That we have in chap. 3 the same woman as in chap. 1 is the 
only reasonable position. Hosea is commanded to love the 
woman still (WY does not mean here ‘‘again,” but ‘“still”), in 
spite of her awful sin—an unheard-of command in Israel, where 
adulteresses were put to death. Notice that he is to love her 
still, not to marry her, which shows that she is the same woman. 
This is different from chap. 1, where he is commanded to take, to 
marry, a wife. The fact that a divine command had to be given 
to Hosea shows that he was conscious that he would never have 
done this of himself; in fact, that he had intended to do some- 
thing entirely different with Gomer. His marriage relation is to 
become, as he now learns, in a much deeper sense than he had 
ever thought, the symbol of the relation of Jahve and Israel. It 
becomes clear to him that Jahve is in an entirely similar position 
with Israel. Israel is his wife, and she also is unfaithful. Hosea 
could not but believe that Jahve would cast her off; in fact, he 
had proclaimed this message for years, as the names of his children 
show: Jahve is utterly righteous; he cannot tolerate such terrible 
infidelity as Israel shows; he must punish her; he must cast her 
away and have nothing to do with her any more. Hosea is a 
prophet of doom! 

But now comes the unheard-of message: Jahve loves Israel 
still; he cannot bear to cast her off forever. And Hosea is to 
symbolize in his life, hard as it may be, this deathless love in 
spite of cruel unfaithfulness: love Gomer still, for Jahve loves 
Israel still in spite of her sin! The love of God is to become 
incarnate in Hosea. 

It has been claimed above that the only reasonable position is 
to regard the woman in chaps. 1 and 3 as the same, ¢. e. Gomer. 
But it is pointed out that Jahve does not say “this woman,” but 
simply “‘@ woman,” and it is asked how this woman is connected 
with the one in chap. 1. It is to be observed that the whole 
stress in this verse, 3:1, lies on “love,” and on “still.”’ Notice 
the emphatic position of TY! It is not said, ‘‘take (marry) a 
woman,” but, ‘still love a woman;” a woman, therefore, whom 
you have loved before. Go on loving her, even though she be 
such a one as “loves another and is an adulteress”!® The love 
is not something new; he is to love her still; the new element is 
the kind of woman that he must love even now that he knows 


5 We must punctuate following the LXX ayaracav mams . Marti. 
7? 
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that she is an adulteress. And thus quite naturally it was more 
necessary to emphasize the kind of a woman he is to love, such a 
one as loves another and is an adulteress, than to emphasize that 
it is Gomer whom he must still love by saying “this woman;” 
for we are not led to suppose by anything whatsoever that he had 
loved, before this command in 3:1 comes, another woman whom 
he is to go on loving; it is the same Gomer whom he had loved, 
and yet not the same kind of woman, for she is an adulteress. 
The “love” and the ‘‘still” are thus the connecting link between 
chaps. 1 and 3.” 

~~ Verse 2 tells us that Hosea bought her for a certain price, and 
some uncertain conclusions have been drawn from this: e. g., that 
Hosea had cast her off, and that she had fallen into the hands of 
a slaveholder, whose concubine she had become. All this is 
unfounded. The real solution of the difficulty created by this 
verse seems to me to be in line with the observation made above, 
that we have here Hosea himself telling the story in the first per- 
son, in which he must have told the whole of it. This verse 
appears to me to belong to the beginning of the story, which we 
have from another now in chap. 1. It told how Hosea executed 
Jahve’s original command to take a wife, how he went and 
acquired Gomer for his wife by giving as the marriage settlement 
fifteen shekels of silver and one and a half homer of barley.’ It 
must therefore have stood in Hosea’s own story after the com- 
mand in 1: 2.° 

It has been noticed that we are not told to whom vss. 4 sq. of 
chap. 3 are addressed; for, as the text now stands, vs. 3 is spoken 
by Hosea to Gomer. But the verses are clearly part of the 
divine message to Hosea. They explain to him why he should 


treat his wife in this fashion. If this is so—and how it can be 
the analogy of 3:1, as well as of 





otherwise is not easy to see 

6 All this furnishes an additional argument for regarding 1:26 as not original. 

7 That he paid part in coin and part in kind may indicate that Hosea was poor, so that 
even this may have been a large sum for him. He mentions it because he wishes to show 
that Gomer was procured in the ordinary way, and that she became his legitimate wife by 
the payment of the mohar. Commentators have figured out that the whole amount would 
be equivalent to thirty shekels of silver, and have expressed surprise that Hosea should 
have paid for her only as much as is paid for a slave (Exod, 21:32). But it is interesting to 
notice that we have a striking parallel to this in the Code of Hammurabi. In § 252, which 
corresponds exactly to Exod. 21:32, the price for a slave is fixed at one-third of a mana of 
silver. In § 139 the tirhetu, or marriage settlement (=mohar), is legally fixed at one mana 
of silver, but in § 140 it is declared to be only one-third of a mana of silver for a muskenu, 
In other words, for a muskenu the amount of the mohar 


i. e., for one of the poorer classes. 
Exactly as we find it in Hosea’s case. 


is the same as the price for a slave. 
Tf Professor Budde’s theory is adopted, it would naturally find its place after 1: 3a. 
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tia 6, 9, shows that vs. 3 must really also be part of Jahve’s 
command; for Jahve explains here and gives reasons for the 
ibehavior of Hosea toward the woman, as it is described in vs. 3.’ 
‘We must therefore read, without changing the consonantal text 
at all, ‘and say (imperative!) unto her... .’’ The Massorites 
punctuated “and I said” because of vs. 2. But vs. 2 is not in its 
original place here, for which assertion this point is an additional 
argument. 

Jahve then tells Hosea in vs. 3 that he is to speak earnestly to 
Gomer, telling her that he will keep her in confinement so that 
she will have no chance to see her paramour, but that he will 
still be her own. The "387D3° does not mean ‘and I also,” but 
the 03 makes the "IN emphatic, thus giving it an affirmative or 
even adversative meaning (cf., e. g., Mal. 2:9), which it has 
especially after a preceding negative (cf., e. g., 2 Sam. 12:13, 14). 
Ewald’s ‘‘gleichwohl bleibe ich dir gut” is therefore the real 
interpretation. The text is quite correct and must not be changed. 
The “yet I, on my part am thine” corresponds to the “love” in 
vs. 1. If this were not the real interpretation, the command to 
love her still, which is the great point in vs. 1, would find no 
expression in Hosea’s words to Gomer. 

The story breaks off here. We are not told what Hosea did. 
But there can be no doubt that he obeyed the divine command. 
His book makes it clear that he also tried, just as earnestly as 
Jahve, to woo back the love of his erring wife. It is really in the 
nature of the purpose of his book that we are not told with what 
success, for his experience has become symbolic of Jahve’s expe- 
rience. The prophet of doom has become the prophet of love, 
ever hoping for the return of love. He does not think it will be 
possible without taking the wife (Israel) away from the influence 
of the terrible temptation (3:4, 5); that must be done, for then 
will be Jahve’s great opportunity of winning back Israel’s love; 
then will Israel come to know Jahve and his love and grace. 


9 Every time that Hosea is commanded to do something strange we have the reason for 
it immediately following: in 1:4, why he should call his first-born Jezreel; in 1:6, why he 
should call his daughter Lo-Ruhamah; in 1:9, why his third child Lo-‘Ammi; in 3:1, why 
he should still love such a woman. Now, 3:4, 5 read exactly like one of these explanations 
that Jahve gives to Hosea, and since they correspond so closely to vs. 3, we must regard vs. 3 
as giving Jahve’s order telling what Hosea should do with such a woman, for which treat- 
ment the reason is supplied in vss. 4 and 5, which is ever the same: Jahve does so, too! 


Jahve’s actions and Hosea’s are to correspond. Now, all these explanations begin with "5 


“for,” with the exception of 3:1, which reads ‘779 PAMNS. But this must originally 

have read "f(Y3MN 5D, “for I love.” The final 9 was regarded as an abbreviation for 
lett N's 

mim, and consequently the 5 was joined to PAN. 
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The story of Hosea’s family life is thus preserved to us only 
in a fragmentary form in chaps. 1 and 3. It is a question that 
comes unsought, but with much insistence: Why is it that chap. 
2 has been placed between chaps. 1 and 3? What can it have to 
do with the story? We saw that chap. 3 presupposes that Hosea 
had different intentions with his unfaithful wife. Only by a defi- 
nite divine revelation was he made to do an unheard-of thing: to 
love as God loves, in spite of unfaithfulness and sin. Now, Hosea 
must surely have told of his first intention to give point to the 
divine command in 3:1. May it not be that there are still some 
traces of Hosea’s own story left in chap. 2, which have later on 
become obscured by being woven together with the story of Jahve 
and Israel?” 

There are certain elements in chap. 2 which are recognized as 
not original (see especially W. R. Harper, A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on Amos and Hosea, 1905). These are 
vss. 4a8, 6,12. The tone in these verses is more decisive; punish- 
ment is definitely announced; there is no longer the plea that she 
put away her unfaithfulness lest something terrible happen; the 
divorce is definitely and categorically announced. We should per- 
haps add to these verses vs. 7a, for just as little as vs. 6 is addressed 
to the children who are to strive with their mother (vs. 4), so 
little is vs. 7a addressed to them, for it speaks of “thei mother,” 
ur mother.’ If we now read these verses 


not, as vs. 4, of “y 
together, we have the following remarkable statement: 


2: 4aB She is not my wife, 
And I am not her husband, 


2: 6 And her children I do not pity, 
Because they are children of harlotry, 


1: 7a For their mother has played the harlot, 
She that conceived them has done shamefully. 


10 Marti tells us in his commentary on Hosea (p. 22) that Meinhold sees in 2:3 the rem- 
nant of a notice which was to connect chap. 1 with the address in 2:4 sqq., and which con- 


tained the reference to Gomer’s divorce. Meinhold thinks that vs. 3 read originally (N84 

3 “ae : =“, 
yall x "ma>4 "QIN OY bial 22?. “then said I to my sons Jezreel and Lo- 
‘Ammiand my daughter Lo-Ruhamah ....’’ Just how Meinhold works out his theory I 
do not know, since I have not seen his book. Marti declares that he overlooks that it is 
Jahve who speaks in 2:4 sqq., so that vs. 3, as he restores it, would not be a good introduc- 
tion to 2:48sqq. Now, though Marti’s criticism is sound, if Meinhold has indeed overlooked 
this, and though the restoration of 2:3as given by him will hardly commend itself to gen- 
eral approval, his general theory that we have remnants of Hosea’s story in chap. 2 is 
not thereby disproved, however much the specific working-out of his theory may be open to 


criticism. 
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2:12 And now will I uncover her shame 

Before the eyes of her lovers, 

And no man shall save her out of my hand. 
These must be Hosea’s own words, telling of his determination to 
do with his wife as was customary with adulteresses. The first 
sentence, “she is not my wife and I am not her husband,” reminds 
one of the formulas, wl mari atta; ul abi atta; ul muti atta, 
which are the terms used in legal language, and from which we 
may perhaps venture to conclude that the old Israelitish formula 
of divorce was: “Thou art not my wife and I am not thy husband.” 
He disowns not only his wife, but also his children, and calls them 
children of harlotry, unable in his anger to draw the line between 
the mother and the children; perhaps he does now think that they 
are probably not his own either. But not merely disowning and 
divorcing, but meting out full penalty, is Hosea’s intention, vs. 12. 
Then Jahve intervenes; his special message comes: Do not cast 
her away, love her still! 

Surely these verses describing so vividly Hosea’s intentions 
must have belonged originally to his own story; they are not 
glosses of later readers or editors, but Hosea’s own words which 
became interwoven with the words concerning Jahve’s and Israel’s 
relations. But why were they connected with just these words? 
Because the verses among which they stand correspond to this 
stage of Hosea’s feelings. They are vss. 4aab, 5, 7b, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15." Jahve asks the Israelites to seeto it that the idolatry 
of the land cease; else he threatens drought and calamity. He 
uses the image of harlotry for idolatry. Israel has the sinful 
notion that the Baals have given fertility tothe land. Jahve will 
show them by terrible experience that it was he who gave it and 
not they; he will lay the land waste and thus punish Israel for 
her nature-worship. 

The rest of the chapter falls naturally into three sections: 
(1) vss. 8,9; (2) vss. 16-19, 21, 22; (3) vss. 20, 23-25. The 
first two sections, which are parallel, speak of the efforts which 
Jahve will make to cause Israel to return to him. In the first he 
will make it impossible for her to have intercourse with her para- 
mours, and in her despair she will turn to him again, with the 
conviction that it was better for her with her first husband, Jahve. 
In the second, Jahve will allure her into the wilderness, and there, 


111:7;2:1-3 are rightly regarded as later additions by practically everybody. 
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where they spent the time of their first love, will he woo for her 
love again, will he speak in winning tones to her heart; for the 
hope is ever fresh that she will return and be won again by him, 
and that the former intimate relations of love will be re-established. 
This leads naturally over to the material consequences of the 
restoration: marvelous fertility of the ground. This had been 
taken away by Jahve; wilderness and waste had come where fer- 
tility reigned because of Jahve’s anger; but now wonderful fruit- 
fulness of the land shall accompany the re-establishment of the 
true relationship of love between Jahve and Israel. 

. All three sections have been declared not to be original. But 
I think it will be seen at once that the first two fall in line with 
the story of Hosea’s love in chap. 3. The hedging-in of Israel 
and her removal from all temptations to nature-worship, as well 
as the wooing and alluring by Jahve, correspond to Hosea’s mode 
of treating Gomer in 3:3." One is tempted to ask whether in 
Hosea’s own story there was not also a more detailed reference to 
the wooing and alluring of his wife. It is not really necessary to 


12O0f the arguments against the Hosean authorship of 2:8, 9 which Dr. Harper gives on 
p. 236, the points that they break the connection between vss. 7 and 10, that they anticipate 
vs. il, and that they differ in rhythm and strophie structure from their context, prove nothing 
else than that they are not in their right place. This is true. They area fragment. But 
their Hosean authorship is by no means invalidated thereby. As to the assertion that 
they do not harmonize with 3:3, since here the “ voluntary return of the woman is described, 
while there she is held in forcible restraint,’ we ask: What does vs. & mean, if not that she 
will be prevented from having intercourse with her lovers? Is this essentially different 
from 3:3 except in phraseology? And what else can be the possible meaning of the seclusion 
in 3:3 than that she may be won back again? We must not overlook that Hosea is to love 
her still; that he is therefore trying by all possible means to win her again; the punishment 
is not punitive but redemptive. 

For the arguments against the genuineness of 2: 16,17 compare Harper, loc. cit., p. 238. 
(1) That they differ from the point of view expressed in vss. 11 sqq. is true, but it is to be 
remembered that the passages belong to two different periods in Hosea’s preaching. (2) 
The different view in vs. 5 does not exclude the one in these verses. Hosea had both con- 
ceptions: (a) Jahve will take away all evidences of the supposed power of the nature-deities 
by turning the land into a wilderness; (6) when he tries to win back Israel, Hosea thinks of 
the wilderness period when Israel was faithful. Jahve will allure her thither and will try 
to woo for her love again under those favorable conditions when she is away from the Baals, 
her paramours. (3) 11:1 shows that the time of youth was a period of love. 12:4 refers to 
something else. Israel’s present unfaithfulness has not always existed; there was a time 
when she was faithful. (4) It is true that the order of thought in vs. 17 is not Hosean, 
because for Hosea blessings could come only after repentance. The question presents itself: 
Shalt we regard vs. 17a as not from Hosea, or as misplaced? It would be in its place after 
the section, and would be a good link between this section and the following; its genuine- 
ness depends on that of vss. 23sqq. (5) It is certainly strange to regard the figure of allure- 
ment as a later phrase, and to refer to Ezekiel for it in a book that speaks so much of love. 
And, in regard to the valley of Achor, the reference is much more naturally to the time of 
the exodus, referred to here by “the wilderness,” than to Isa. 65:10. The story of Achan 
and Achor must have been well known to Hosea. There Israel was purged from sin; the 
valley became a door of hope in consequence. (6) That the raythm and strophic structure 
of these verses are different from the context simply shows that the verses do not go with 
vss. 48qq. This is true and has been assumed above. But it does not prove that the verses 
are not Hosean. 
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suppose that this was so, because 3:3 is sufficient. Though these 
sections furnish us with no remnants of Hosea’s own story, they 
cast a light on it nevertheless: as Hosea’s treatment of his wife 
symbolized and illustrated Jahve’s treatment of Israel, so Jahve’s 
methods of winning her back throw a light on Hosea’s way of 
regaining his wife’s love. 

It is true that the third section which speaks of the wonderful 
fertility of the land has no corresponding point in Hosea’s life. 
And yet it is very closely interwoven with the whole conception 
of Jahve’s method: first the taking-away of the fertility in order 
to show that it is his gift not the Baalim’s; then the restoration 
of the former relation of love which is most naturally crowned by 
Jahve’s gift of wonderful fertility. Israel knows now Jahve and 
loves him, and Jahve naturally delights in giving her his choicest 
gifts." 

It is true that all three sections have their real place after 
chap. 3. They are, however, Hosean, standing in organic rela- 
tion to Hosea’s vital message. Hosea still believes that the exile 
will come, but the stern prophet of doom has become the prophet 
of love—a love that is faithful in spite of the wife’s unfaithful- 
ness; a love that punishes, but in order to redeem, to win back 
the old affection, to restore and to bless. Thus he is the prophet of 
hope—deathless hope, because he is the prophet of deathless love. 

If we now attempt to sketch, on the basis of the results of our 
investigation, the story of Hosea’s family life, we get the following: 

Hosea is a prophet at the time of his marriage to Gomer bath 
Diblaim. He becomes in a real sense the prophet that he was to 
be by his marriage and its results. He names his three children 
by symbolical names. His family is to symbolize the relation of 
Jahve to Israel, at first only in the names of the children which 








13The only real argument brought forward by Harper, p. 244, against the genuineness 
of these verses would be that the materialistic blessings are not in keeping with the spirit 
of the teaching of Hosea, if it could be proved that the contemplation of the full restora- 
tion of Israel to Jahve’s favor is not Hosean. But this is impossible in the light of chap. 3, 
where the hope of full restoration is implied in the continued love in spite of unfaithful- 
ness. It is difficult to see how Hosea, who announced as punishment the turning of the 
land into a wilderness, and who sees in this fact the sign of the overthrow of the Baal- 
power, believing that the people must come to understand that it is no one but Jahve who 
gives them corn and wine and flax and oil and all material blessings, could fail to promise 
for the time of re-established love marvelous fertility and wonderful material blessings. 

Of course, it is impossible to assert that vs. 20, which belongs to this section, must be 
original if vss. 23-25 are original. The idea of universal peace is usually regarded as 
belonging to later times; but if Isa. 2:4 should, after all, belong to Isaiah (or his contem- 
porary Micah), we could not well deny this verse 20 to Hosea. 

If vs. 17a, which links this section with vss. 16 sqq., is placed before vss. 20, 23-25, we 
have no really valid argument against its genuineness. 
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are to be perpetual sermons to Israel. Not yet does Hosea know 
that his whole family life is to be a symbol of Jahve’s and Israel’s 
relation. After the birth of his third child he discovers that his 
wife is unfaithful. He decides to divorce her and to disown her 
children. As a prophet he has spoken of the casting-away of 
Israel by Jahve for the same reason: faithlessness. He sees in 
this unfaithfulness of his wife the symbol of Israel’s unfaithful- 
ness and believes that Jahve will also cast Israel away. But then 
comes Jahve’s revelation commanding him not to divorce her, but 
to love her still. And as the reason for this unheard-of command 
Jahve declares that he also loves unfaithful Israel still. Such a 
love is more than human; but Jahve is God and not man. He 
‘annot bear to cast Israel away forever (cf. also 11:8 sqq.). And 
with this command Jahve gives Hosea also instruction as to the 
mode of treatment for his wife. She shall be shut off from her 
lover, and Hosea is to be kind to her. Thus will Jahve also pro- 
ceed with Israel. The exile comes, but through it the glad days 
of early love shall be restored. 

The principal points on which this reconstruction depends may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. We have the story of Hosea’s marriage only in fragmentary 
form, and not entirely in Hosea’s own words; chap. 3 is by him- 
self, chap. 1 by a disciple. 

2. 1:2b does not go back to Hosea, but is a later addition. 

3. 3:1 TAY should be translated, ‘Still go and love a woman, 
who loves another and is an adulteress.”’ 

4, 3:2 is not in its right place; it belongs to Hosea’s own 
story, where it stood after the point narrated in 1:2. 

5. 3:3 TON "IN 05° should be translated, ‘‘yet I on my part 
am thine.” 

6. 2:4a8, 6, 7a, 12 are remnants of Hosea’s own story, telling 
of his intention to divorce his wife and disown his children, and 
punish the adulteress with terrible severity, which, indeed, is pre- 
supposed by the divine intervention in 3:1. 

7. 2:8, 9; 2:16, 17b, 21, 22; 2:17a (20), 23-25 are Hosean, 


but belong really after chap. 3. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF OBADIAH. 


By Joun M. P. Smirn, 


The University of Chicago. 


The difficulty of the little book of Obadiah is in inverse ratio 
to its size. It has long been the occasion of various conflicting 
hypotheses as to its meaning and origin. The first important 
contribution to a right understanding of the book was made by 
{wald, to whom belongs the credit of many another first step in 
the path of progress in Biblical interpretation. The recognition 
of older and younger elements in this prophecy was Ewald’s dis- 
tinctive merit. To an older prophet, a contemporary of Isaiah, 
he assigned the first ten verses of Obadiah, which were preserved 
also in Jer., chap. 49, but in a less perfect form. A prophet 
living amid the innumerable sufferings of the captivity took up 
this earlier oracle and supplemented it by vss. 11—21, of which 
vss. 11-14, 16, 19-21 were entirely his own product, while vss. 
15, 17, 18 were fragments of the older prophecy carefully worked 
over by the exilic prophet. 

Hitzig held to the priority of the oracle as found in Jeremiah, 
but departed from all his predecessors in placing the origin of 
the Obadiah prophecy in its present form as far down as 312 B. C., 
at which time Antigonus sent an expedition against Petra. 

Franz Delitzsch, Keil, Orelli, and Kirkpatrick maintain the 
unity of the prophecy, and the priority of Obadiah to Jer. 
49: 7-22. They find the only suitable occasion of the prophecy 
in connection with the attack upon Jerusalem by Philistines and 
Arabs in the reign of Jehoram (2 Chron. 21:16, 17). 

Kuenen, followed closely by Cornill, Driver, Wildeboer, and 
Selbie (in Hastings’ Dictionary), took up the suggestion of 
Ewald and found in vss. 1-9 an older prophecy from some 
unknown period before the captivity, and in vss. 10-21 an utter- 
ance from some time after 536 B. C., probably about the middle of 
the fifth century B. C. Obadiah and Jeremiah both used the older 
oracle, but Jeremiah much the more freely. The view of Konig 
(Einleitung) varies slightly from this in that he assigns to the 
early period vss. 1-10, 16a, 18, 19a, 20b, which belong to an age 
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prior to Amos, while the remainder was inspired by the experiences 
of the fall of Jerusalem and the exile. Jer. 49: 7-22 simply 
reproduces Obadiah. 

The most recent defenders of the unity of Obadiah are Norbert 
Peters, Die Prophetie Obadjah’s (1892), and Albert Condamin, 
“L’unité d’Abdias,” Revue biblique, Vol. TX (1900), pp. 261-68. 
Peters finds the occasion of the prophecy in connection with the 
war between Amaziah of Judah and Joash of Israel, which fol- 
lowed close upon Amaziah’s victory over Edom. Condamin’s 
plea for the unity rests solely upon considerations of rhythm and 
strophe, and does not concern itself with finding a suitable his- 
torical background for the utterance. 

Wellhausen was the first to find the main dividing-point 
between the new and the old after vs. 14. Eliminating vss. 6, 8, 
9, 12 as interpolations, he dates vss. 1-14, 15b in the first half of 
the fifth century B. C., and vss. 15a, 16-21 at some later time. 
Wellhausen’s position has been sustained in all essentials by the 
two leading commentators of the last decade, viz., Nowack and 
Marti, and by Cheyne in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

George Adam Smith adheres to the pre-exilic date of the 
original prophecy, used both by Obadiah and Jeremiah. This 
older oracle is found in vss. 1-6, while vss. 7, 10-21 come from 
the days of the exile, and vss. 8, 9 “form a difficulty.” 

Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Zweite Reihe, Band 
III (1900), pp. 425-57, gives a characteristically original and 
ingenious interpretation of Obadiah. The older prophecy con- 
sists of vss. 1-18, minus vss. 13, 17b and a few detached glosses. 
This oracle was given in connection with an unsuccessful revolt 
in Judah and Jerusalem in the reign of Darius, at which time the 
Edomites turned against the Jews.' The evidence for this revolt 
is furnished -by a new interpretation of the book of Daniel. The 
remainder of the prophecy, vss. 19-21, was added some time in 
the Maccabean age, and probably in 63 B. C. when Aristobulus 
and Hyrcanus, the sons of Alexander Jannzus, were struggling 
for the kingdom, and Aristobulus was besieged in the temple by 


1 Nowack (p. 177), in stating that Winckler places the original prophecy in the reign of 
Antiochus, totally misrepresents Winckler’s view. Nowack apparently did not read Winck- 
ler far enough, for on the very next page (p. 431) the latter, speaking of the age of Antiochus 
as a possible date, says: ‘‘Dazu kommt, dass ton und sprache des liedes kaum in eine so 
sp&te zeit weisen .. . . das lied ist enustanden zwischen der eroberung durch Nebukadnezar 
und der durch Antiochos. Dann miisste also Jerusalem einmal in der zwischenzeit erobert 
worden sein.” The exact time for the origin of the prophecy decided upon by Winckler is 
indicated on p. 455 of his discussion, and also in KAT.8, p. 295, 
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Harith and Antipater of Edom, the allies of Hyrcanus. The 
siege was raised upon the approach of the Roman army under 
Pompey. 

While scholars have been thus busy with the questions of the 
date and unity of the book, its poetic form has not received due 
consideration. The only treatments of this phase of the prophecy 
are those of Condamin in Revue biblique for 1900, and Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, I (1901), pp. 478-82. Both of these ignore 
the results of historical criticism, proceeding on the supposition 
of the unity of the book. Sievers, moreover, makes no attempt 
to secure strophic structure, while Condamin has recourse to the 
generally discredited theories of D. H. Miller and Zenner, with 
their strophe, antistrophe, alternate strophe, responsion, and 
inclusion. 

The present arrangement follows Wellhausen, Nowack, and 
Marti in regarding vss. 7d, 8, 9, 15a, 16-21 as later additions to 
the original prophecy. It retains vs. 6 as part of the original, 
with Kuenen, Driver, G. A. Smith, Winckler, et al. Its chief 
variation from previous results is in athetizing vss. 12-14. This 
step has been taken partly in view of the difference in the metre 
of these verses, which is the regular ginah rhythm, while the 
preceding and following context is in ordinary trimeter. Varia- 
tions of metre within the same poem are, of course, found in both 
ancient and modern poetry, and Hebrew poetry furnishes several 
examples. But the variation here is in the middle of a prophetic 
discourse, is accompanied by no introductory word or statement, 
and is sustained through six lines. Not infrequently a passage 
in ginah movement occurs at the beginning of an address (e. g., 
Am. 5:2 sqq.), or is found as the closing climax of a speech (e. g., 
Hos. 6:7-11); and occasional lapses into this rhythm for a line 
or two are very common (e. g., vs. 6 of this prophecy, where the 
dirge rhythm furnishes a fitting closing line for the strophe’) ; 
but parallels for an unannounced and extended variation such as 
this are wanting. Furthermore, the transition from the past to 
the present which these verses involve is exceedingly abrupt. 
The supposition that the prophet here transports himself in 
imagination to the period which he is describing, and details the 
events of that distant time in the form of deprecatory pleas to the 


2Rudde, ZAW., Vol. II, p. 34, makes the ginah extend also through vs. 7, but this 
involves the acceptance of the division of the verse as found in the Massoretic accentuation ; 


see below, note 13, 
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foe, is at the best forced and unnatural, and without a parallel in 
the Old Testament. Nor is it possible to render 5x with the 
imperfect in the sense, “thou shouldst not have, etc.,” for 58 can 
only refer to the present or future, except in the few cases in 
which it has assumed the functions of 85 with a historical tense, 
and such an interpretation is clearly out of the question here. 
The passage is most naturally taken as the utterance of a par- 
ticipant in the conditions it sets forth, and as such it has no place 
as a part of the original oracle. It is wholly lacking in data 
which would fix the time of its origin more definitely. It may 
have been occasioned by some devastation of Jerusalem during 
the Persian or Greek age, record of which has not been preserved. 
It might even be older than the prophecy in which it is now incor- 
porated, and its absence from Jeremiah’s version of that prophecy 
would not militate seriously against such a supposition. 

The book as a whole is thus constituted of three elements: A, 
The Vision of Obadiah concerning Edom, vss. 1—7e, 10, 11, 15); 
B, A Protest against the Unbrotherly Conduct of Edom, vss. 
12-14; C, The Coming Triumph of Israel over All its Foes, vss. 
15a, 16-21; and the fragment, vss. 8—9, of which a variant 
appears in Jer. 49:7.° These three elements are not vitally 
related one to another. They differ in form, in thought, in point 
of view, and in spirit. Their only bond of union is that they all 
arose out of the same general cause, viz., Edom’s cruel treatment 
of Israel. 

A is composed of five six-line trimeter strophes. The move- 
ment of the thought is very clear: Strophe I describes the send- 
ing-forth of Yahweh’s decree against Edom and her resulting 
humiliation. Strophe II pictures the former arrogance of Edom 
which would set even Yahweh at defiance. Strophe IIT narrates 
in detail the present utter desolation of Edom. Strophe IV 
contrasts the treachery of Edom’s allies with Edom’s own treach- 
erous treatment of Israel. Strophe V recalls the details of 
Edom’s former cruelty to Israel and closes with the climax, ‘thy 

3 Vss.8 and 9 form a five-line strophe, thus varying from the context, made up of six- 
line strophes, in form as well as suddenly transferring the thought from the present, 
actually existing condition to the future Day of Yahweh. The text runs: 

MON SIT OY. KM 8 
DIINSD OSM AMARTH 
OS 78 AIM 

wan PN wm 9 


Iw MM WINN? 45 
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deed now returns upon thine own head.” B forms only one six- 
line strophe in qinah or pentameter movement. C falls into 
three strophes of four, eight, and eight lines respectively. The 
rhythm is rough and broken, varying between trimeter and tetram- 
eter, and in this respect the section departs widely from the 


smooth, regular movement of both A and B. 


A. THE VISION OF OBADIAH CONCERNING EDOM. 


meas in 


‘osand 
TT MND wn m2 I 


mow ova. 3S 
seeoy IND) Isapnn 


pramd2> ‘wp’ 


ee ed 
pa 7nM3 yop am 2 
“SIND FINN “TS 


ween 4s> pa 38 CTT 


aa a meimnee 
oO aow al! | wa aw 


‘a3 DN. wen 

VOR ITN 1292 EN 
7p “Ww Prasn-on 4 

TATTOR] GTN DLS 


{fT FAA WIN WAN MD is probably a later element in the superscription, as 
appears from the variant in Jer. PANSY MIM WON MD DIINS, and from the inappro- 
priateness of such an expression as SOW MIVWOW, or even WMYVW MAT Ver. 
49: 14), in the mouth of Yahweh; so Selbie, Marti, et al; cf. Nowack. 


5 This and the following line are taken from Jer. 49:14, where the original form seems 
‘esc A des 4 s 

to have been better preserved. The line in Obad. M¥MSHS MSV maps Vp is too 
long, is repetitious, and lacks the descriptive quality of the lines in Jeremiah. (WAIP55 
seems to be agloss suggested by "3SY%OW of 1.1; it is unsuitable inthe mouth of a messenger 
(so Hitzig). Cf. Sievers. The reading 959 (Wellhausen, Nowack, Duhm, Marti) is 
unnecessary. 

6fAT AND AMN NWT. Jer. 49:15 BIND NWS. DUNS is required as a parallel 
for B53 (Nowack, Selbie, Marti), and PMN is necessary to the metre (contra Sievers). 

7So Jer. 49:16. This is required as a parallel to "35%; moreover, it completes the 
metre and the sense of |. 3. So Wellhausen, Nowac*:, Sievers, and Selbie. 

8 This word, preserved in Jer. 49:16, seems preferable to IP3W, the reading in Obad., 
because it makes the traditional pointing D'3% intelligible, it furnishes a better parallel 

* us ’ . - 
for Y5O, and it seems to have suggested the term 33M in 1. 5. 

9The Obad. version inserts here: BZ(M] DIASID 7A ON, but this is lacking in 
Jer. 49: 16, is superfluous to the metre, and its presence leaves 35M without an object. 


Cf. Sievers. 
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l4 toi "D3 maine 
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oar 3n a) ee yao 
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mwis CSN TON cars" 
p> ra —oe 


10 


17 ew ane = 49 73 1 1 V 


VN len _* 
3D IND OM: 
a5 ITT Dw ss 


hie TONS MNOS 
=k mw nw mao ape 15b 


{- et a Nee 


'iDN73 30" = maae 


ia ‘as wh 


10 This transposition of vs. 56 is found in Jer. 49:9, and is required by the reconstruction 
of the lines here adopted. So Sievers. 


11S0 Jer. 49:9. In Obad. the text runs: 
7> 183 07353 ON 
md" “T3710 ON 


But "J2 NJ is a dittograph from vs. 5b (so Sievers), and "JW DN isa gloss or variant 

to $9335 DN (so G. A. Smith and Sievers). Wellhausen, Nowack, Selbie, Cheyne, and 
. . b . . . t t . . 

Marti retain ‘73 INQ. but omit the entire line {59> "477W ON, disregarding the 

reading in Jeremiah. 


2AM MTS TN is omitted as a gloss, with Wellhausen, Condamin, Sievers, Cheyne, 
and Marti. 


13"3N°WM belongs with the preceding context (so &, S$, and most modern commenta- 
tors), rather than with the following as in fAT. 


it jan> of fT is lacking in &, and is to be omitted as a corrupt dittograph of 
72 ; so Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Sievers, Selbie, Marti, et al. 


16 fAT adds JQ AIISM WN, which is a marginal note (so Nowack, Cheyne, Marti, 


et al.) probably suggested by vs. 8. Cf. Winckler’s proposal to read N° 3M and transpose 
the clause to follow "39D2X% of vs. 6b. 


16 2upa of vs. 9 belongs to vs. 10 (so G&, and nearly all interpreters), and with aps" 
constituted a marginal note on {8% OMA; when incorporated in the text it was foreod 
apart to admit JN OM) within it (so Sievers). Nowack, Selbie, and Marti drop 


dopa, but the retention of aps" makes the line too long. 


17 fAE contains another line here: (5°47 DT OIDW OMI; but the thought of this 
line is prematurely introduced, the carrying away of spoil must follow the entrance into 
the gates, and the division of the booty. It sounds like a prosaic marginal note. 
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B. A PROTEST AGAINST EDOM’S UNBROTHERLY CONDUCT. 
OTN DS | May wa Nian-dN 130 
wannss OTS | “RRA NAN SN1 12a 
Ms OTS | PS Sm SN 12c 
7OTAN HTS | Ta “xenbwn dei 18¢ 
Tore "nN MSM | pre Sy Tasn-dN1 14 
mms ors | pow sson-bN1 


C. ISRAEL’S APPROACHING TRIUMPH. 


pus sos TTY amps léa I 


aoa ow 


“OIp "> onny DNS “5 16 


by fay} wa Bb” ITS Ti" 
Tr eds TH = 2 Inw 


soo. yin yrs Ws) 17 IT 
asemne 24 mane 
ore Ax 
ON ps ma MT 18 
, 
Siaste Ger tra 
wp wy na) 
pbs) oma p> 7) 
. -= — - ts 
yor mad mw ae 
-= a ere 
at ci a 

IS Vss. 12 and 13 seem to be variants of an earlier common text (so Winckler, Marti). 
Vs. 136 OPIS MMR DS wan7>y) is only another form of vs. 12a, while vs. 126 
(72k OTS Aire 5355 mown sx) is a prosaic repetition of vs. 12c. Wellhausen 
and Nowack omit vs. 12 entirely as a gloss. In J75N OVS of vs. 12a $ is clearly a 
dittograph (so Winckler, Nowack, and Marti). 

19 fA 5955. As above, Winckler, who cites the parallel infinitive BSN of vs. 126 
in support of the change. D3 is amag Acyouevov, & renders the last word of the variant 
line (vs. 13b) by oA€@pov a’ray, and this is the only occurrence in the Old Testament of 6Ac@pos 
as an equivalent of “98, which now stands in fAT of vs. 13b. However, odAcOpevgerv is the 
rendering for FD in Judg. 6:25, 28, 30 and Numb. 4:18. Hence &’s rendering of {3° in 
vs. 13b and the 453 of vs. 12a eink to the Niph‘al infinitive IP{"3D5 as the original 
reading. 

20 fAT =—rbtn. Ewald, Olshausen, Wellhausen, Konig, Nowack, Selbie, Marti, et 

ery. 
al, read 3° FISWHM. which Oort (Texrtus Hebraici Emendationes, 1900) modifies to rown 
77". But the reading adopted here is much easier and is subject to no serious objections. 
Judg. 19:23 furnishes a — of N35 attached to the verb as here, rather than * bx, as is 
more customary; and (> Sy) i in the sense of 3° now occurs in 2 Sam. 6:6; 22:17 (= Pss 
18:17). See N. Peters, Die Prophetie Obadjah’s (1892), p. 98. 

21 ft TN. G&& amwAias avTav, exactly us in vs. 126, where the text is BSN; so also 

Winckler and Nowack. Marti, 523. 
> 
(ua a4. As above: Wellhausen, Nowack, G. A. Smith, Condamin, Selbie, Marti, 
et al. Sievers omits it as a gloss. The line is too long, and might easily be lightened by 
treating JPW" as a dittograph from the preceding line. But that the two lines began with 
the same word as far back as the time of the Greek translation is rendered probable by the 
fact that Codex Vaticanus of & omits 1. 3 completely. 
23 fC adds wp mst), Which seems to be a marginal note; cf. Winckler. 
24 fC adds ap" "3, which is probably a repetition from the following line. 
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2% fT adds WY AM7MN, which is treated as a gloss by Wellhausen,*Nowack 
Sievers, Cheyne, Marti, et al. 

26 fAT adds EMWSD “MN, a gloss; so also the scholars cited in note 24. 

732W MIW MN" of MT seems to be a gloss; so Marti. 

8M PS AW BW DYED AWN is acorrupt gloss. 

29fl€ adds WY ATMS DPWS, a gloss; so Marti. The text of vss. 19c-21 is 
incurably corrupt. 
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TERRA-COTTA VASES FROM BISMYA. 


By Epear James Banks, 


The University of Chicago. 


The mounds of Bismya abound in terra-cotta vases, both frag- 
mentary and entire. In places upon the surface the potsherds 
are strewn so thickly that the ground beneath is invisible. Below 
the surface, on the slopes of the higher mounds, the houselike 
tombs of unbaked bricks contained from one to twenty vases each. 
Everywhere in the dirt the workmen came upon vases concealed 
with contents once valuable to the owner; in one was a collection 
of twenty-seven tablets. In the old wells, in the vertical drains, 
in the corners of the houses, in the plain at the foot of the 
mounds, in a shaft sunk from the summit of the temple hill, 
through platforms of temples constructed by Dungi, Ur-Gur, 
Naram-Sin, Sargon, and by earlier kings whose names are 
unknown, and through several strata of more ancient ruins, vases 
appeared. Eight and a half meters below the surface, or five 
meters below the level of the platform constructed 4500 B. C., 
were two large burial urns; two meters lower was a smaller one; 
and 13.20 meters from the surface, on the sand of the desert 
level, was a thick layer of the fragments of the earliest pottery 
known. Fully a thousand vases, in a condition more or less 
perfect, were excavated at Bismya. 

In size the vases varied. One, less than two centimeters high, 
is so minute that it resembles the cup of a child’s toy tea-set; at 
its sides are two minute handles pierced with holes. Others, like 
reservoirs for the storage of water, or huge burial urns, are nearly 
a meter in height. In shape they vary as greatly as in size. 
Some, as Nos. 17, 19, 34, and 35, possess all the grace of the 
products of the Greek potter. Several have pointed bases that 
they may stand erect in the dirt, or be placed in a wooden frame, 
as the modern Bagdad water-jar. Very few, as Nos. 1 and 16, 
which were provided with handles or projections pierced with 
small holes, were probably suspended in the temple. Still fewer 
of the vases are decorated. No. 8, a form discovered in various 
sizes, has running about it several coils resembling a rope. 
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No. 6 represents a vase built up of different rings like a pocket 
drinking-cup, and a few others, as Nos. 1, 37, and 47, are deco- 
rated with grooves. No. 23, which is of well-kneaded clay, burned 
black, is decorated with a series of circles, dots, and squares. 
Nos. 43 and 48, two large thin-walled vases found near the sur- 
face, bear the black marks of their makers or owners, apparently 
painted with a composition of bitumen. From the general 
appearance of these two vases, their location when found, and 
the marks which resemble similar marks upon late bricks, I am 
inclined to believe that they are post-Babylonian. It may be 
said that the chief decoration of the Babylonian vase was its 
form. No. 16 is in the shape of a boat; No. 31, a small terra- 
cotta lamp, terminates in the head of an ox; while Nos. 19, 22, 
40, 41, and 51 are in form exact duplicates of vases now manu- 
factured in Bagdad. 

The Babylonian vase was sometimes provided with a cover 
consisting of a baked clay disk about fifteen centimeters in 
diameter. In the center is a small knob pierced with a hole to 
admit the air; the knob prevented the dust which might accumu- 
late upon the cover from falling easily within. Frequently, when a 
vase was buried, a finely woven cloth was fastened over its mouth, 
and then sealed with soft clay. Although the cloth has long 
perished, the impressions of its threads are still visible upon the 
clay. No. 53, a funeral urn, is covered with a dish resembling 
an inverted soup plate. 

The material from which the vases were made was the common 
clay found in most parts of alluvial Mesopotamia. The extent to 
which it was kneaded varied greatly, probably depending upon 
the use for which the vase was intended. In the larger, coarser 
jars and burial urns, finely cut straw was mixed with the clay. 
From the study of Bismya pottery it is evident that a wheel 
was employed at every period, yet all of the vases were not 
turned. No. 43, a form reconstructed from several fragments 
from the lowest strata of the temple hill, and which therefore 
dates several millenniums before 4500 B.C., has the appearance 
of having been formed by placing the clay upon a flat surface, 
and while the potter shaped it with one hand, he turned the 
board or flat stone, whatever it was upon which it rested, with the 
other. This was probably the origin of the potter’s wheel; it was 
but a matter of time when an arrangement was attached to the 
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board that it might be turned with the feet. Nos. i4 and 15, a 
common form of the cup of 4500 B.C. and later, bear distinct 
evidences of the wheel. A peculiarity of the wheel-turned vases 
is a rough base left as when broken away from the board. Nos. 
8, 6, 36, 38, and 49 were built up by hand, either because of the 
unusual size of some of them, or because a board or stone, the 
primitive wheel, was not at hand. Some vases, as Nos. 16, 31, 
46, and 52, must of necessity, on account of their forms, have 
been built up. 

The prevailing color of the pottery is a yellowish brown, some- 
times tinged with green or pink. The clays of Babylonia, when 
baked, give a variety of beautiful tints. Some of the vases found 
in the temple shaft were colored on the exterior with a vivid red; 
yet asarule it may be said that in the very earliest times the 
pottery was baked to a deep-brown or black color. 

The uses to which the various vases were put is difficult to 
determine. No. 31 is a lamp. No. 29 is an ibrik for washing 
the hands, identical in form and size with those still used in 
3abylonia. Nos. 14 and 15 are early drinking-cups, and No. 9 
is a drinking-cup of a later period. No. 5 was used for some 
purpose in the temple service. No, 10 was probably a plate for 
food. Nos. 6 and 8, when large, were used for the storage of 
water and grain. Nos. 27, 33, 42, 44, 51, and probably several 
others, were burial urns. No. 52 is the coffin of a small child of 
a very late period; while No. 46, which is divided into four com- 
partments, was apparently used for household purposes. Nos. 22 
and 23 were probably the common water-jars, yet these and other 
vases of nearly every form and size were placed in the late Baby- 


lonian graves to contain the food and the drink for the dead. 


DIMENSIONS OF VASES. 


Height Length Height Length 
i. : 18 em. 11. ; : 12 cm. 
a . . bl iz. . ; . 4 
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DIMZNSIONS OF VASES 


Height Length 
24 cm. 37. 
8 38. 
9 39. 
16.5 40. 
12 41, 
10 42. 
6 43. 
20 44, 
9 45. 
25 46. 
30 47. 
3.5 Tem. 48. 
8 49, 
8 50. 
29 51. 
20 52. 
8 53. 


-CONTINUED. 
Height Length 
11.5 em. 
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. In various dimensions 
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THE TURKOMAN DEFEAT AT CAIRO. 





By SoLoMon BEN JOSEPH Ha-KOHEN. 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


By Juuius H. GREENSTONE.* 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 

The fragment presented in this monograph is from the 
Schechter-Taylor collection of the Cambridge University Li- 
brary, No. 174; size 24.3 9.1 cm. The writing (text without 
margin) measures 23.5 8 em. It is one of the Genizah frag- 
ments lately’ unearthed by Professor Solomon Schechter in a 
ruined synagogue in Cairo, Egypt. It consists of one leaf, 
written on both sides of the paper, each page being divided into 
two columns. The writing is in an old, square hand, with a 
strong turn to the cursive (Rashi script). The whole appears to 
have been written by one man with the same ink, although some 
of the vowels, as well as « few minor additions, seem to have 
been added later in a paler ink. The fragment as a whole is 
well preserved; the writing is clear; the paper, while somewhat 
yellowish and broken in folding, escaped the destructive hand of 
time and presents a fine appearance, as will be seen from the 
accompanying photograph. 

This fragment is not the original composition. It is a copy 
made either by the author himself or by someone else. This is 
indicated by the transposition of a few lines which the copyist 
placed in the wrong place and then, by explicit directions, indi- 
cated where the misplaced lines really belonged. L. 93, for 
example, is placed between ll. 99 and 100, and the copyist, by 
clear and unmistakable signs (O°MS725 T5> to succeed the line 
beginning with the word D°%721), indicates the reinsertion of the 
line in its proper place. The same is the case with 1. 110, which 
is placed here between Il. 105 and 106, because there was a little 
room left; but the direction is given that it is to follow the line 


*Thesis presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Ph.D. 
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beginning with the word 7755 below (5o8). L. 146 is placed 
at the end of the poem, because the copyist omitted it from its 
proper position, Ll. 120 and 121 are transposed, and are indi- 
cated as being so by the letters 3 and & added at the beginning 
of the lines. The last line, which contains the number of lines 
in the poem, is probably an addition of the copyist. 

On the margin, between ll. 145 and 147, there is inserted the 
word W722, in a paler ink, but apparently by the same hand. 
This is probably of no particular significance. The word D2U 
seems to have been tampered with, but all indications point to 
the fact that the erasure as well as the correction was done by the 
same hand. 

The manuscript is provided with vowel-points and other dia- 
critical signs in a few places only, where the reading would 
otherwise not have been very clear. Thus, the % and the WB are 
frequently indicated. The aspirate sounds of 5, 7, 5, M, are 
indicated by a line over the letter. The 5 and the 7 are most 
frequently so indicated, the 5 only twice (Il. 128, 129), 7 once 
(1. 70), the M twice (ll. 3,111). There is no instance of the 
= and § being indicated as aspirates. This, however, may be 
entirely accidental and does not warrant the conclusion that these 
letters were not aspirated. All the vowel-signs, known to us at 
MRS. 5 Ty. Se 5 4, % T, as wellas the Sheva >, occur 
in this fragment. Once the Patah dccurs in the form of a vertical 
line under the letter, after the Arabic long Fatha over the letter, 
but here (1. 4) the vowel happens to be short. Peculiar is the 
combination of the short ~ with the long 4, the first to indicate 
that the vowel is short, and the second serving merely as a sign 
for the vowel uw. 

The Arabic inscription on the second page was probably 
written before the paper was used for the poem. The writer of 
the Hebrew poem. made use of a sheet that he found, leaving 
vacant the space occupied by the Arabic. Otherwise there would 
have been no reason for his leaving the spaces in the middle of 
cols. 3 and 4. The Arabic inscription itself is unintelligible. It 
is evident that the sheet was cut off from a larger sheet, the 
Arabic words being a continuation of the larger sheet. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH.’ 

Al-Mustansir b’Illahi Abu Tammim Ma‘add, the eighth Fati- 
mide caliph of Egypt, was one of the weakest and most effeminate 
of the rulers who claimed descent from ‘Ali and Fatima. His 
long reign over Egypt, Syria, and Palestine (427-87 A. H., 
1035-94 C. E.), the longest reign ever enjoyed by an oriental 
ruler, was marked with “‘events and incidents most shameful.’’* 
The intrigues of his mother, a negro slave, presented to his father, 
al-Dahir, by Abu Sa‘d Sahl ibn Haran, a Jewish merchant, 
brought great misfortune to the people of Egypt, and was the 
‘ause of a revolt of the Turkish soldiers under Nasir ad-Daula, 
which, for a time, threatened the complete overthrow of the Fati- 
mide dynasty and the establishment of the Abasside rule in Egypt 
and Syria. The rise of the power of the Turkoman tribes under 
Tugrul Beg, Alp Arslan, and Malik Shah, who were faithful 
adherents of the orthodox Abasside caliph of Bagdad, favored 
such a change, and it was only through the wisdom and foresight 
of the vizier, Badr al-Jamali, that this was partly obviated. The 
end of Mustansir’s reign saw Damascus and the greater part of 
Palestine go over into the hands of the Turkomans, who later 
became the rulers of the whole of Asia Minor. 

Tugrul Beg died soon after he succeeded in establishing peace 
in the provinces of the Abasside caliph, Al-Kaim, and in vanquish- 
ing the rebellious general Al-Bassasiri and his army (456, 1063). 
His nephew, Alp Arslan, succeeded him, and during his reign the 
rule of the Turkomans extended over a large area of Syria and 
Palestine. Alp Arslan soon made himself master of Aleppo, and 
one of his generals, Atsiz ibn “Auk, wrested Palestine and Syria 
from the hands of the Fatimide caliph, Mustansir. He even suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing the Greeks and released the emperor, 
Romanus Diogenes, only after a large sum was paid for his ran- 
som (August, 1071). His rule, however, was soon cut short. 
When on an expedition in Turkestan, he was assassinated by one 
of the captured chiefs, in 1072. He was succeeded by his son, 
Malik Shah (1072-92), after a series of civil wars, headed by his 
uncle, Kawurd. Malik Shah adopted a liberal policy with regard 
to his princes, which he extended even to those whom he had 
vanquished, allowed them full liberty to seek new kingdoms, “so 
that many of the princes later erected their standards under the 
shadow of his scepter.”’ The affairs of Asia Minor and Syria 
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were delivered into the hands of his brother, Tutush, who estab- 
lished the Turkoman rule in these provinces on a firm basis. 
Matters in Egypt were meanwhile in the most miserable con- 
dition. ‘A great famine, the like of which had never been known 
since the days of Joseph the faithful, desolated Egypt for seven 
years; men ate the flesh of their fellow-men, and, it is said, a 
single piece of bread was sold for fifty pieces of gold.’ Pesti- 
lence spread through the land in 448, when thousands died daily. 
As a result of these conditions, the soldiers were not paid regu- 
larly, and lawlessness and licentiousness spread through the army. 
The negro corps, which had the protection and support of the 
caliph’s mother, and which was always hostile to the Turkish sol- 
diers, who constituted the regular army, became much stronger 
during this time, and the antagonism between the two parties 
frequently resulted in bloodshed. The court became entirely 
demoralized; viziers and kadis were changed so frequently during 
these few years that the chronicler, always painstaking and scru- 
pulous, ceased recording even their names.’ In 454 open feud 
broke out between the negro and the Turkish troops, and the 
country was thrown into a state of civil war, which lasted more 
than ten years. Nasir ad-Daula, the leader of the Turkish 
troops, held the caliph for a long period in utter subjection and 
destitution, burnt the royal palace and the valuable royal library 
—a loss mourned by scholars to the present day —removed from 
Cairo all the adherents of the Fatimide dynasty, and contem- 
plated the complete overthrow of the Fatimide rule. It is sup- 
posed that he intended to proclaim himself the ruler of the land.* 
The other Turkish generals, however, soon saw through his scheme, 
and Ildeguz, one of his captains, by strategy, killed Nasir ad- 
Daula and two of his brothers, and was in consequence appointed 
to the office of vizier by the caliph, Mustangir. Ildeguz, how- 
ever, did not treat the caliph any better than his predecessor, and 
Mustansir was obliged to look elsewhere for assistance. Such 
assistance soon came from a man who, though of lowly origin, 
possessed the determination and power that make the true leader, 
and that crowned all his undertakings with glorious success. 
Abu-l-Najm Badr, an Armenian slave, purchased by the emir 
Jamal ad-Daula Ibn-Ammar in Syria, whence he obtained his 
name al-Jamali, was a man of a strong will and of an insatiable 
desire for power and glory. In 455 he was appointed comman- 
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dant of the important stronghold of Damascus. The soldiers of 
the city, however, who would not submit to his stringent measures, 
rose in open revolt and drove him from the city in 456. In 458 
he was again appointed commandant of Damascus, but because of 
another rebellion, Badr remained in ‘Akko, as the mayor of the 
town for a number of years, whence he endeavored to check the 
constant progress of the Turkoman armies in Syria. In 466 
Badr was secretly appointed vizier by Mustansir. Badr accepted 
the appointment on the condition that he should be permitted to 
retain his Armenian corps, and that Ildeguz be taken prisoner. 
The conditions being granted, Badr arrived in Cairo on the eve 
of Wednesday, the 28th of Jumada I, 466." He soon rid him- 
self of all the Egyptian emirs, divided their possessions among 
his own officers, and made himself master of the situation. Mus- 
tansir, overjoyed at the relief afforded him, showed Badr all 
honor, presented him with a precious garment, and conferred 
upon him the title of Emir al-Juyush (chief of the army) 
honorary title held only by a few prefects of Syria—and shortly 
afterward made him chief-kadi (Kadi-l-Kudat) and chief court 
preacher, thus giving him full power over both the secular and 
the religious affairs of the realm. Badr soon showed himself 


worthy of the trust put in him. As soon as he established him- 
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self in his new position, he set out to restore peace and order in 
the land. In the course of three years he subjugated all the 
rebellious tribes on the coast (467) and in upper Egypt (469), 
showed mildness to the peaceful tribes, and placed the land in a 
condition of peace and prosperity, the like of which it had not 
enjoyed for many years. 

In spite of his stratagem and diplomacy, Badr was unable to 


check the steady advance of Turkoman arms in Syria and Pales-. 


tine, under the leadership of Atsiz ibn ‘Auk. Atsiz conquered 
and began to lay siege to Damas- 
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Jerusalem and Ramla in 463, 
cus in the same year. Not successful this time, Atsiz continued 
his onslaughts on Damascus every year, until 468, when, on 
account of a war that broke out in the city between the Berber 
soldiers and the young men of Damascus, the city was delivered 
into his hands, and the most frightful scenes of carnage ensued. 
Atsiz then introduced on the Friday Hotba, on the 26th of Du-l- 
Hijja, the name of the Abasside caliph al-Muktadi. The rule 
of the Fatimide dynasty over Damascus then ceased forever. 
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Emboldened by this victory, Atsiz determined to continue his 
expedition against the Fatimide caliph, and proceeded forthwith 
toward Egypt. He met with little opposition in Syria, and, in 
469, he suddenly appeared before Cairo, at the head of a large 
army of Turkomans, Kurds, and Arabs. His troops were given 
full freedom to look for booty in the outskirts of the capital, while 
Atsiz was negotiating with Badr about terms of peace. He was 
willing to depart from Egypt, if a large sum of money be given 
to him. Badr, however, only wanted to gain time until his troops, 
that were still in upper Egypt, should arrive, and until he made 
some other arrangements for the strengthening of his forces. 
With his native foresight, Badr was ready for defeat and had pre- 
pared vessels, wherein the caliph and himself could make their 
escape, in case Atsiz succeeded. By bribing the Turkomans 
under Atsiz, however, Badr was so gloriously successful in an 
engagement that took place at the beginning of the month Rajab 
that Atsiz, accompanied by only a small band of adherents, had 
to escape to Syria, after one of his brothers had been killed and 
another had lost his arm. In Damascus, where he left one of 
his brothers in command, everything was in good order, and 
Atsiz was so pleased with the reception accorded him that he 
relieved the citizens of the taxes for a whole year. The rest of 
Syria and Palestine, however, embraced this opportunity to throw 
off the yoke of the Turkomans, and again declared themselves for 
Mustansir and the Fatimide dynasty, so that Atsiz had to begin 
anew his work of conquest in these provinces. He took Jerusalem 
after a short siege, and put to death the kadi and other municipal 
officers, together with three thousand of the inhabitants of the 
city. He then proceeded to Gaza, and reduced to subjection the 
inhabitants of Syria as far as Al-Arish, close to the Egyptian 
boundary. In 471 Badr sent an army under Nasir ad-Daula to 
Damascus. Atsiz was compelled to call to his assistance the emir 
Tutush, the brother of Malik Shah who had been appointed 
prefect of Syria. Tutush hastened to his aid, the Egyptians 
withdrew without even attempting to oppose him, and Tutush 
was welcomed by Atsiz at the city gates. Tutush ordered Atsiz 
to be seized and executed on the spot, being probably prompted 
by a feeling of jealousy of Atsiz’ previous victories, and made 
himself master of Damascus on the 11th of Rabi IT, 472. 

Atsiz’ siege of Cairo, and his subsequent shameful defeat at 
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the hands of Badr al-Jamali, form the burden of this poem. The 
exultation of the inhabitants of the Egyptian capital over the suc- 
cess of their vizier must have been very great and general among 
all the classes of the population. There might have been an 
additional reason that prompted this Jewish poet to rejoice over 
the defeat of the Turkomans. As appears from the poem, the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Atsiz was very sorely felt by the Jews. 
The author dwells at great length on the cruelties perpetrated 
against the inhabitants of the Holy City, and describes the defeat 
at Cairo as a direct retribution against the Turkomans. Besides, 
the Jews were greatly attached to the Fatimide dynasty, and 
especially to Mustansir, who treated them kindly and gave them 
many privileges. 
THE TEXT. 

The origin and development of medieval Jewish poetry have 
formed the subject of much scholarly investigation in modern 
times. The style, method, diction, and metre; the sources, both 
Jewish end foreign, from which these poets have drawn their 
inspiration; the influences exerted upon them by contact with 
Arabic culture; the historical development of the payyetanic lit- 
erature; the special themes of the Jewish poets of the Middle 





Ages—all these received special treatment by men like Zunz," 
Delitzsch,” Dukes,” Geiger,’ and others. We shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves here to a discussion of the characteristics that 
especially mark the production that is now under consideration. 
Our author follows in the footsteps of the earlier Jewish pay- 
yetanim in employing a language which, although mainly based 
on biblical Hebrew, diverges widely from it, both as regards the 
form of expression and the meaning attached to various words. 
All the payyetanim, being saturated with the Talmud and familiar 
with its mode of expression, frequently thinking of biblical pas- 
sages, not as they occur in the Bible, but rather in connection 
with the peculiar interpretation attached to them in talmudic 
and midrashic writings, indulged in allusions and metaphors 
that can be understood only by those who have imbibed the 
spirit of the rabbinical writings and are at home in the vast 
talmudic and midrashic literature. This fact will not appear 
strange, when we consider that the Hebrew language was known 
to these writers, not as a living tongue, but as a medium of reli- 
gious intercourse, and the religious intercourse of the Jews of all 
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ages was mainly centered around the Talmud and the liturgy, 
which was in itself, to a large extent, produced by the rabbis. 
Hence, the subjects treated by these poets, being mostly of a 
religious nature, lending themselves readily to such figures as are 
employed in the talmudic Agada, were naturally colored by the 
peculiar mode of expression employed in that literature. Thus, 
while influenced to a large extent by Arabic poetry as regards the 
outward form, the Jewish poets always remained on Jewish soil, 
not only in thought and subject-matter, but also in diction, figure, 
and allusion.” 

The chief peculiarity of this poem consists in its theme. In 
the whole realm of medieval Jewish poetry few poems can be 
found that deal with a historical event not intimately connected 
with the history of the Jews. That such poems have not come 
down to us in large numbers does not prove that they did not 
exist. It is very likely that some event of great importance 
stirred the soul of some Jewish poet to compose a song or an 
elegy, as the case might have required. It merely proves that 
the Jews of those times, and also of later years, were so much 
occupied with their own affairs, so much absorbed in the interests 
of their own religion and history, that they neglected to preserve 
poems that were not strictly Jewish. Persecution tends to make 
a people self-centered, especially when solidarity is regarded as 
the only remedy against entire annihilation. The limited horizon 
of the medieval Jews betrays itself chiefly in their devotion to 
their religion and its observances, and whatever had no direct 
bearing on faith and ritual was considered of little value. Shut 
up in the Ghetto by inimical external forces, the Jew voluntarily 
cramped his interests and aspirations, became callous to events 
occurring outside of the Ghetto walls, and regarded with indiffer- 
ence incidents that might have stirred the world, but did not 
directly affect him. Influenced by that particular view-point 
that the Jew was compelled to take with regard to the outside 
world, the poets, even those who did not confine themselves to 
purely religious themes, and wrote on love, wine, and play, pro- 
duced few poems that deal with secular history. It is therefore 
of particular interest to find a poem that has but a remote relation 
to Jewish religion, history, or life, written by a Jew and preserved 
in a Genizah in a Jewish synagogue. 

That the genius of the Hebrew language does not lend itself 
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readily to a description of battles and sieges can be seen from 
this poem. Our author is not devoid of poetic genius, and in a 
few places the narrative is very vivid, and often highly poetic 
and even thrilling. Still, as a whole, this poem compares very 
unfavorably with the master-productions of men like Yehudah 
Halevi, Moses ibn Ezra, and Solomon ibn Gabirol. Influenced 
by the earlier school of payyetanim, whose language is obscure 
and whose figures are frequently forced, dealing with a subject 
that is foreign to the Jewish mind and to the Hebrew language, 
our author produced a poem that is, from the poetic standpoint, 
of mediocre value only. 

There is no particular form of metre followed in this poem. 
Most of the lines consist of twelve syllables, six in each hemistich, 
while many" follow the regular metre, very often employed by the 
payyetanim, corresponding to the Arabic Hazaj," which consists 
of a composite syllable followed by two plain syllables, twice 
repeated in each hemistich.” It is obvious that the author made 
no conscious effort to retain this metre all through his poem, 
since the exceptions are too numerous to allow such a suggestion. 
The rhyme, however, is strictly observed, all lines, with a few 
ending in 0%. This is the simplest and easiest 


exceptions, © 
rhyme, since it was of little consequence to change a singular 
into a plural or a feminine into a masculine in order to get this 
ending. The author does not follow the alphabetical acrostic, 
common in medieval Jewish poetry, nor does he make an acrostic 
of his own name, according to the practice of the payyetanim. 
He introduces his poem with a quotation from the book of Psalms 
—a book with which he was very familiar—in place of the regular 
Arabic introduction, ‘In the name of the most merciful God.” 
Some might detect in the first five hemistichs an attempt to 
form an acrostic on the tetragrammaton, a practice largely fol- 
lowed by the later Jewish writers in introducing their composi- 
tions. This, however, might have been entirely accidental. The 
beginning of the poem in 1. 3 bears direct signs of Arabic 
influence.” 

Our author freely indulges in creating new forms for words, 
both in forming plurals for nouns and conjugations for verbs. 
He does not go quite as far as the earlier payyetanim, who 
created, as Zunz” puts it, ‘‘ephemeral creations,” formed for a 
certain purpose, without any intention to have them become a 


—or 
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part of the language. Still, he frequently deviates from biblical 
usage in the formation of words and phrases, in most cases for 
the sake of the rhyme or of completing a line. Of the peculiar 
plural formations” may be mentioned such forms as D'S37 (1. 100), 
pvsws, odo (1.101), ose", orbNaw (1.111), OME (1.129), 
and others; of masculine endings given to feminine nouns may 
be mentioned such as O25 (1. 98, from m7a>D), Dvep3 (1. 99, 
from iTsp3), O27 (Il. 109, 142, from F229), Ova (1. 125, 
from 23), DMawe (1. 127, from rows), ey (1. 137, from 
ans), and others. Our author, like ‘many of the other pay- 
yetanim, is very fond of rare words and hapaxlegomena. As 
examples of these may be cited 2D (1. 9), "Bw (1. 38), 
pw (1. 85), Day (1. 133), TMS (1. 140), and others. Great 
liberty is taken by the author in making new forms for verbs. 
Besides using verbs in conjugations not found in the Bible, the 
author also creates new forms, especially when the rhyme requires 
it. A legitimate liberty is taken by him in treating verbs mediae 
geminatae after the analogy of triliterals, as Ovann for On 
(1.3), OM2wF for DWT (1.15), DMA for OG (1. 26), which, 
however, does not occur in the Hiphil. 

A characteristic of this poem is the frequent use of the con- 
a usage frequently followed 





junction } in the beginning of lines 
by Arabic” and Hebrew” writers when dealing with subjects that 
require vivid description. Nearly two-thirds of the lines of this 
poem begin with 1—a fact that adds vivacity and grace to the 
description, although much discouraged by more modern writers. 
The conjunction D3 is also used here very often (about fifty-three 
times), obviously for the same reason. Free use is made of the 
particle 5, which is used not only to express the indirect object, 
or with the infinitive to express purpose, but also with verbs that 
usually take the direct object (e. g., ll. 16, 35, 47, 51, ef al.). Other 
peculiarities in style and diction will be noted in the notes to 
the text. 
THE AUTHOR. 

The name of the author of this poem, as given at the end of 
the manuscript, Solomon, son of Joseph, Ha-Kohen, is unknown 
to Jewish history. The poem itself throws but little light on the 
life of its author. It can, however, be safely assumed that he 
was an inhabitant of Fostat or Cairo, and that he lived at the 


time during which the incident narrated here took place. None 
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but an eyewitness could have described the siege of Cairo, and 
the incidents attendant upon the appearance of the enemy at its 
gates, with such minuteness. The high tribute paid to al- 
Mustansir and to his vizier Badr indicates that the author lived 
during the latter part of the reign of Mustansir. The knowledge 
that the author displays of events occurring at that time in Syria 
and Palestine points to the same conclusion. These, however, 
are ajl the internal evidences of the identity of our author. 

More light is thrown upon the descent and family relations oi 
our author by the epithet he attaches to his name. He calls him- 
self D°3IN5 773 (a descendant of Geonim), and this appellation gives 
us a clue as to his origin. Among the Genizah fragments, lately 
discovered by Professor S. Schechter, there is one, known as 
Megillat Abyathar,” which is of greatest importance to medizeval 
Jewish history. Professor W. Bacher” thinks that a new chapter 
must be added to Jewish history, as constructed from this frag- 
ment. From this document we learn that the office of the Gaonate 
existed in Palestine for a considerable time, after it had ceased in 
Babylon with the death of Hai Gaon. The Megillat Abyathar 
presents the contention that existed at that time (1083) about the 
religious jurisdiction over the Jews of Egypt and Palestine. We 
shall present here a few facts, gathered from this and from other 
writings, which have a direct bearing upon the descent and rela- 
tions of the author of our poem. 

Hai, son of Sherira, gaon of Pumbedita, died in 1038. The 
gaonate in Babylon, which was intrusted with the Jewish reli- 
gious affairs for nearly four and a half centuries, then came to a 
close. For a short time” after the death of Hai, the office of the 
gaonate was assumed by Hezekiah, the exilarch, but this was 
merely nominal—a shadow of the original position. Already 
during the life of the last gaon, Hai, there is mention of the 
existence of an academy in Palestine, which assumed the same 
functions as those exercised by the academies presided over by 
the Babylonian Geonim.” In a fragment, published by Dr. Neu- 
bauer,” Solomon ben Yehudah is mentioned as the gaon of Pales- 
tine in 1046." Joseph, the son of Solomon, is supposed to have 
been the gaon until 1054, when he died." The gaonate then 
passed over to Daniel den Azariah, a scion of the exilarch 
family. When Daniel died in 1062,” Elijah, the brother of 
Joseph, became gaon and ruled the Diaspora until 1094. When 
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Jerusalem was wrested from the hands of the Fatimide caliph by 
Atsiz ibn ‘Auk in 1071,” the gaon and his academy moved to 
Tyre. Abyathar, the son of Elijah, became gaon after his father’s 
death, and, in order to vindicate his position against the pre- 
tenses of David ben Daniel, the descendant of the Babylonian 
exilarchs, who was proclaimed exilarch in Egypt, where he had 
many supporters, and attempted to make also the Palestinian 
Jews bow to his authority, Abyathar wrote the above-mentioned 
Megillah (1094). While Abyathar remained in Tyre, the next 
generation of geonim lived in Egypt.” 

There can be but little doubt that this Solomon ben Joseph 
Ha-Kohen, the descendant of Geonim, was a member of the illus- 
trious family of Palestinian Geonim, who prided themselves on 
their priestly descent. It is, however, uncertain whether he was 
the son of Joseph who died in 1054. The fact that Joseph lived 
in Palestine, while our author was apparently an inhabitant of 
Fostat, would not militate against this supposition. The Jewish 
communities of Egypt and Palestine were at that time united by 
many ties. While during the lifetime of Joseph there seemed to 
have been a feud between these communities on account of the 
intrigues of Daniel ben Azariah,” after the death of the latter, in 
1062, peace was restored, and the Egyptian Jewish community 
willingly submitted to the authority of the Palestinian Geonim.” 
It is therefore not at all improbable that, after the death of his 
father, Solomon should have settled in Egypt. His praises of 
Mustansir and of the government in general, although the govern- 
ment had supported Daniel,” is not at all strange. The Jews 
were always well disposed toward the Fatimide caliphs and 
neglected no opportunity to express their gratitude for the kind 
treatment accorded them. This was especially so in the case of 
Mustangir, toward whom the Jews entertaine’ the most friendly 
feelings.* Joseph probably died young, since his brother Elijah, 
who succeeded him in the gaonate, lived thirty years after Joseph’s 
death.” Solomon, the son of Joseph, might have been quite a 
young man in 1077, when the event narrated in this poem 
occurred. In a ftestatum, copied from Fragment T.-S. 20. 31, 
dated 1092, and apparently written in Fostat, a Solomon Ha- 
Kohen, son of Joseph, ‘the father of the academy,”” is men- 
tioned. It is very tempting to identify this Solomon with the 


author of our poem. 
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Among the Genizah fragments now in the possession of David 
Werner Amram, Esq., of Philadelphia, there is one that bears 
directly upon our subject, and that may serve to clear up the 
genealogy of this gaonic family. It is a prayer, probably read in 
the synagogue on the sabbath, for the souls of illustrious dead," 
and contains the names of Geonim, Negidim, rabbis, and so forth. 
In the list of the family of Geonim, the following passage occurs, 
which rather conflicts with the accepted theory about this family: 
‘For the good memory of the dead, the memory of the Geonim 
of Israel . . . . until our lord and master Solomon Ha-Kohen, 
the chief of the academy Geon Jacob,” and his son Elijah Ha- 
Kohen, the chief of the academy Geon Jacob, and his brother 
Joseph Ha-Kohen, the father of the court of justice for all 
Israel.’’* The fact that Joseph is mentioned after Elijah, and is 
not given the regular title of ‘‘chief of the academy Geon Jacob,”’ 
borne by the other Geonim, but is called the “father of the court 
of justice,” is rather perplexing. In view of this fragment and of 
other evidences, I beg to submit the following theory: 

It was customary for the eldest son of a gaon to bear the title 
of “father of the court of justice,” or that of “father of the 
academy.” These two titles seem to have been interchangeable, 
so that one and the same man might be called at one time by one 
title and another time by the other.“ It is probable that Joseph, 
the eldest son of the gaon Solomon, also bore this twofold title 
during the lifetime of his father. Soon after Solomon’s death, 
Daniel ben Azariah, supported by the government, began his feud 
against the Palestinian gaonic family, and prevented Joseph from 
assuming the title of gaon, so that Joseph was really never recog- 
nized officially as gaon, and remained up to his death with the 
title of “father of the court of justice’ or ‘father of the academy.” 
The fact that Abyathar in his Megillah designates him as gaon,“ 
merely proves that he recognized him as such, but in official 
documents, such as the memorial prayer and the festatum, he was 
known only by his official title. Solomon, the son of Joseph, 
was perhaps too young at the time of Daniel’s death, when peace 
was restored in the community, to claim the title of gaon, which 
really belonged to him by right of descent, he being the son of 
Joseph, the eldest son of Solomon. Thus the gaonate passed 
over to Elijah, Solomon’s uncle. In 1082, however, when Elijah 
called a meeting of all Israel at Tyre and appointed his son 
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Abyathar as his successor in the gaonate, his son Solomon as the 
“father of the court of Justice,’ and a stranger, Zadok, son of 
Josiah, as “the father,” Solomon, son of Joseph, was displeased, 
and perhaps gave his support to David, the son of Daniel, the 
exilarch, who attempted to wrest the authority of the Palestinian 
Geonim. The festatum quoted above was drawn up in ‘‘the great 
court of the lord David the exilarch, son of our lord Daniel Gaon, 
the Nasi of all Israel; hence Solomon witheld from mentioning 
his father’s name as Joseph Gaon, but refers to him merely as 
“father of the academy,” the title which he held officially. This 
would still further explain the reason for the great adulation the 
author gives in this poem to Mustansir and his court, who is 
similary praised by David in another fragment.“ This suggestion, 
although not essential to the establishment of the identity of our 
author, merits some consideration at the hands of scholars. I 
expect, in the near future, to publish the memorial prayer in 
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Mr. Amram’s collection. 
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TRANSLATION. 


The Lord judgeth nations; the Lord, forever and ever; 

He is the judge of widows, and He is the father of orphans. 

Hast thou seen the wonders of God, which he did and also completed ? 

How he saved the house of ‘Ali, the dwellings of Kedar, the perfeet— 

The great king who relateth hidden things, 

Al-Mustansir b’Ilahi, Ma‘ad Abu Tamim, 

May he live forever in abundance of good, and may he be estab- 
lished eternally, 

The priest, son of priests, the pure, the perfect — 

And also his sons, who long for the priesthood, the sons of nations— 

And also his servants, who love to battle at the risk of their lives, 

And at their head, the captain of the hosts, (may He who dwells in 
the upper abodes grant him life), 

Who is chief over all chiefs, of all peoples and of all nations, 

Whose light is like the light of the sun, who is not abashed like 
those who are ashamed, 

Whose sword is sharpened against all enemies and all those that 
rise up against him; 
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God appointed him to destroy them, and he did indeed destroy 
them and laid waste 

Their walls and their palaces, which they built on the heights, 

And cut off their heads; a righteous judgment against the guilty! 

May our God strengthen him, may he strengthen him forever! 

And his servitors and all his servants, whose odor is fragrant, 

And at their head, the glorious old man, distinguished in honors, 

The faithful friend, (he and the king) like twin brothers; 

May our Creator preserve him, help him at every turn! 

May it please you, our lord, beloved of the people, head of all nations, 

Accept tribute and repose, many blessings and much peace. 

And give cassia of the only one, with much thought and devotion, 

To God who helped and saved, who destroyed the enemy and 
utterly confounded (them), 

And rejoiced the children of the living God, the upright, the per- 
fect ones, 

Who did much charity, and afflicted themselves and also fasted, 

And prayed for weeks, both day and night, 

To the living God, the Almighty, the Rock, whose work is perfect. 

And he granted their prayers for protection, and answered them 
from on high, 

(Although they came) without meal-offering, without sacrifice, with- 
out incense, without spices, 

Without prophecy, without Urim, without Tumim, without dreams. 

And He ensnared the enemy and ofteu overthrew them, 

And he lured on the enemy to bring them to the boundary. 

And they crossed the streams, and passed over the lagoons, 

And they were like (mortal) foes, as those who are vindictive and 
revengeful, 

And they entered Fostat, robbed and murdered, 

And ravished and pillaged the storehouses; 

They were a strange and cruel people, girt with garments of many 
colors, 

Armed and officered—chiefs among “the terrible ones”— 

And capped with hemlets, black and red, 

With bow and spear and full quivers; 

And they trumpet like elephants, and roar as the roaring ocean, 

To terrify, to frighten those who oppose them, 

And press forward as the waves of the sea, they cunningly devise 
their retreat, 

And they stammer with their tongues, they endeavor to beguile with 
craftiness; 

They are mingled of Armenians, Arabs, and Edomites, 

And Greeks and Germans, Paphlogonians and Turks; 

And they are wicked men and sinners, madmen, not sane, 

And they laid waste the cities, and they were made desolate 

And they rejoiced in their hearts, hoping to inherit. 
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But when (their chief) consulted the soothsayers, the diviners 
mocked him. 

And they broke camp, and placed (men) in ambush, 

And they hastened in fear, and also told their servants, “let us 
depart from the boundary!” (?) 

And they stumbled and became weak, and their eyes were blinded, 

And they were caught in the net—the sons of adultery. 

And God remembered their iniquities and their sins that are sealed, 

And their evil deeds against all men, that they harassed all creatures, 

And He overthrew them and humbled them and crushed all the 
hopeful among them. 

He also remembered what they had done to the people of Jerusalem, 

That they besieged them twice in two years, 

And burned the heaped corn and destroyed the places, : 

And cut down the trees and trampled upon the vineyards, 

And surrounded the city upon the high mountains, 

And despoiled the graves and threw out the bones, 

And built palaces, to protect themselves against the heat, 

And erected an altar to slay upon it the abominations; 

And the men and the women ride upon the walls, 

Crying unto the God of gods, to quiet the great anger, 

Standing the whole night, banishing sleep, 

While the enemy destroy, evening and morning, 

And break down the earth, and lay bare the ground, 

And stand on the highways, intending to slay like Cain, 

And cut off the ears, and also the nose, 

And rob the garments, leaving them stand naked, 

And also roar like lions, and roar like young lions; 

They do not resemble men, they are like beasts, 

And also harlots and adulterers, and they inflame themselves with 
males, 

They are bad and wicked, spiteful as the Sodomites. 

And they impoverished the sons of nobles, and:‘starved the delicately 
bred. 

And all the people of the city went out and cried in the field, 

And covered their lips, silent in their pains, 

And they had no mercy on widows, and pitied not the orphans. 

What should they do, whither should they seek protection, since 
their sins are recorded? 

Their princes led them astray, their chiefs, the wise ones; 

They are robbers and thieves, they are wise only to do evil; 

Children rule over them, leading them with a halter. 

But God was jealous for his sanctuary, and scattered them over- 
whelmed. 

Because of their evil deeds, the revealed and also the hidden: 

They changed the laws of God, they multiplied iniquities, 

They are murderers and slanderers, cause blood to touck blood, 
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And new sins were added to the early ones, 

To lower them to the pit of destruction, into depths of the deep; 

He will destroy them, He will wipe off their memory, and they 
shall not see pleasantness, 

A burning shall be upon them, even burning coals: 

Should we attempt to count their sins, it would be a shame and a 
disgrace. 

Because of their violence, God was wroth and sent vengeance, 

And he came, destroyed the world, with much wrath and anger, 

And He also withheld the early rain, also dew and rain, 

The springs were dried up and the beds were not watered. 

They were like Sodomites, they resembled (the people of) Gomorrah. 

Then he allowed the enemy to prevail, in order to uproot them 
(later) with utter destruction. 

And the Assyrians and the Northerners, he led them for the purpose 
of striking them down. 

And the enemy came to the fortress, with a noise of roaring and of 
thunder, 

With much dancing and with banners, like the horns of the Re’em. 

And the enemy entered the treasury, and opened the hidden places 

And the enemy went to Damascus, with a happy star and with 
songs, 

And they captured it and dwelt therein, for about two hundred days. 

And they expected to reign in Fostat, but their eyes were blinded. 

And they came in haste to the royal city, that is protected by clouds, 

That is known as Cairo, to all peoples and all nations. 

And there came forth the camp of the saved ones, and among them 
was the chief of the wise, 

And placed flags like columns, for the sons of Kush, the sons of 
Ham. 

And the chief came with great anger and with great terror, 

And Arabians and Hagrites, to the left and to the right. 

And the enemy came with much arrogance, to swallow up the 
nations. 

But the Rock brought to naught the counsel of nations, He made 
of none effect the devices of peoples. 

And their star declined, the daughters of Arcturus and Pleiades, 

And the hosts of ‘Ali conquered them—the saved, the descendants 
of Zamzumim; 

The children of Abraham cried [and the merciful God harkened], 

To him who smites great kings and slays mighty kings. 

And God commanded that the enemy should be like the deaf and 
the dumb, 

And he did not favor them, and He did not save them —the wor- 
shipers at high places, 

And ere He turned to their supplication, they were slain and 
dead (? ), 
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And their heads were cut off, and their souls fled away. 
He who was and will be saith these words. 
And they robbed them and spoiled them, and vanquished them by 
cutting them off. 
And their chiefs came, with baskets upon their shoulders, 
130. Seeking the accustomed favor of the king, and a happy fate by 
their submission (?), 
But he commanded to crush them and to cut them up with axes, 
And sent them to the provinces to heal the sorrowful hearts, 
(Of those) who were like drunken men, whose spirits were troubled, 
Some of them remained sound, others were wounded. 
135. And the mouth that boasted of great things, became like a speech- 
less stone. 
And their corpses were cast to the wild beasts and animals, 
And the remainder of their bodies, for worms and lizards, 
And the remainder they gathered up in large heaps of bones, 
For summer and winter, for autumn and spring. 
140, And this is the work of the Tester, who protecteth with the multi- 
tude of His compassion. 
Do ye charity and give thanks and pray to God with song. 
The stone that the builders rejected is become the corner-stone. 
He shall enter with song, for the binders of the sheaves were 


favored. 
Ye shall live to see the building of the House, the Temple, and its 
halls, 


145. Also the children and the women, the daughters and the sons, 
For the word of God is upright, and all His works are faithful. 
The second day, four were left in the month of Shebat, and in years, 
The year 4837 from the creation, and from the destruction (of the 


Temple) 1009. 
Solomon, he is the priest, son of Joseph, descendant of Geonim. 
150. And if you would count, count 149 (spell “destruction”). It is 
more precious than pearls. 
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53 Analogy of triliterals for the purpose of perfecting the rhyme. The regular form 
would be BM; cf. 2 Sam. 20:18. 

54 Regular appellation of the Fatimide dynasty of caliphs. 

55 Mentioned in the Bible as the son of Ishmael (Gen. 25:13; 1 Chron. 1:29); also as the 
name of a tribe of nomads in the Arabian desert (Isa. 21:16; 42:11; 60:7; Jer. 2:10; 49:28; 
Ezek. 27:21; et al.). In medieval Jewish literature this name was used generically for all 
Mohammedans. See Ibn Ezra’s commentary to Dan. 11:30, PDS UN “pr me 
seca M75; also Rosin’s edition of Ibn Ezra’s Poems (Breslau, 1887), Vol. II, p. 90, 
n.6; Halevi, ed. Harkavy (Warsaw, 1893), Vol. IT, p.11; Al-Charizi, Tachkemoni, ed. Kaminka 
(Warsaw, 1899), pp. 8, 118; Schechter, loc. cit., Fragment XXIII, verso 1. 8, p. 50. Kedar is 
also supposed to have been the ancestor of Mohammed himself, according to Arabic 
tradition; see Caussin de Perceval, Essai, Vol. I, 175, quoted in Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 
VIII, p. 462. 

56 Cf. Job 11:6. Masculine instead of feminine ending (Ps. 44:22) for the sake of the 
rhyme. = a. 
s7The full name of the caliph is QR* wae x! UL tena . The 
author transferred the last phrase for the sake of the rhyme and added NM, the last N 
of which is also to be joined to the next word, 

58 The word D°P , which is frequently used by the medieval payyetanim as one of the 

le 
epithets by which God is described (cf. wip n703 83 o7p 5M. used as a refrain 
in various parts of the liturgy for the holidays; cf. Berakoth, 32a), is probably borrowed from 
GS a- 

the Arabic Pot “lasting, unchangeable, God.” Cf. Ben Sira [ed. Levi], chap. v, 42:23. 

599°IQ denoting ethical purity is found only in the later books of the Bible (Job 
14:4; Proy. 22:11), and rarely used as a noun (cf. Eccles. 9:2, where it is used in parallelism 
with px and 3°). In rabbinic and medieval Jewish literature this word is also 
rarely used as a noun (cf. Baba Mezia‘, 8a, “WW NAW VAD Ib). 

60 Cf. Shabbath, 336, in interpretation of Gen. 33:18. In later Hebrew ot is used ina 
more abstract sense, denoting intellectual and moral perfection. It is frequently employed 
in the long epithets preceding the name of one to whom a letter is addressed, either with or 
without the word BSAn. 

61 Hapax., Ps. 63:2. 

62535 D as applied to the caliphate, and 775 (1.8) to the caliph, is rather unusual. 


S , 
The Arabic poly (Kor., LIT, 29) is applied to a soothsayer, usually the instrument of 
ademon. It is sometimes also used in the sense of priest. The Hebrew m5, besides its 
regular meaning, is sometimes used to denote a king or a prince (Gen. 14:18; Exod. 2:16; 
3:1; 18:1; Zech. 6:13; cf. 2 Sam. 8:18, where the children of David are called B°3MD; also 
20:26, where Ira the Jairite is called 5 => yr). From Gen. 14:18 it appears that the 


king, who also performed priestly functions, was given the name of ji. This may be the 


reason why our author uses this designation for the Egyptian caliph, who was regarded 
as the ecclesiastical chief of the Mohammedan world, at least by his followers. 
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+ low 
(Gen. 25:16 [Ishmael], Numb. 25:15 [Midian]). The form ®° 938 is not found in the Bible; 
cf. 1.12, where the 5 is omitted. 
64 Cf. 2 Sam. 23:17, SPYWDES BDSM (A. V. “that went in jeopardy of their lives’’). 


63This plural of {ON is found only once (Ps. 117:1); otherwise the plural is niaN 
\ 


The expression D2 DSM is frequently used in payyetanic literature to denote the idea 
of sacrificing oneself; see Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, p. 641, n. 15. 

65 See Judg. 11:6, 11; Josh. 10:24. 

66 Especially applied to divine abode; see Ps. 68:6; 90:1; 2 Chron. 19:27; cf. Mont- 
gomery, “The Place,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIV, Part I (1905), p. 26. 

67 See 2 Sam. 19: 4. 68 Ezek, 21:14, 33. 

69 In biblical usage ‘‘extreme” (Ps. 134: 22). In rabbinic literature it sometimes has the 
meaning of destruction, in the same sense as used here; cf. Numb. Rabba, XVIII, 12. 

70 Late Hebrew (Ezra 10:14; Neh. 10:35; 13:31), and rabbinic. The regular term for 
the summons of the court of justice is ®3¥TM (Kiddushin, 70a). 





iL Cf. Ps. 78:69, 
POO 

72Aramaic and rabbinic (Hulin, 33a), probably related to the Arabic hist = “to cut 
through, tear through,” hence ‘‘decide’’ (Dan. 9:24); cf. Barth, Etymologische Studien, 
p. 23; Kohut, Aruch Completum, s. v. 

73 Denominative from S°8 (‘‘strength,” Ps. 22:20; 88:5). The verb is not found; cf. 
Schechter, loc. cit., p. 111, Fragment Riad 1 7. 

74The verb not found in the Bible. In rabbinic literature it means ‘to be pleasant”’ 
(Lam. Rabba, I, 38; Gen. Rabba, LXXXV, 4; Sukkah, 51a). and also “to be intoxicated” 
(Megillah, 7b; Baba Bathra, 73); Shabbath, 66); Sanhedrin, 38a), probably associated with 


es 
the Arabic »= ‘to laugh, to be cheerful.” The term BW 3% is used in common 
parlance as a euphemism for “drunk.’’ For the expression BY S% M™ see Cant. 4:10. 


75 Refers to Badr al-Jamali, at that time about sixty-two years old. He is probably the 
same one referred to inl. lias PINS yxXp , since he held both offices at that time, that 
of chief of the army, chief kadi and chief court preacher; see ‘“* Historical Sketch.” 


76 Rabbinic, ** completion, perfection’ (Baba Mezia‘, 76b); also ‘‘to make a sign” (cf. 


72°C, Arab. Loa, Gr. ojua), Here marks of distinction that were conferred upon 
Badr by the caliph. 

77 Cf. Cant. 4:2; 6:6; for the idea, cf. Ps. 33:1; see Zunz, loc. cit., pp. 69, 648. Probably 
refers to the friendship that existed between Badr and Mustansir. 


me Sa 

78Used here in the same sense as the Arabic phrase Sy Js” we in every 
instance. The more usua! form in medieval Hebrew, however, is B°55 b> by. 

19Cf. Mal. 3:4; Ps. 104: 34. 

SOA play on =—550 DY (Deut. 7:6; 14:2; 26:18; cf. Eccles. 2:8; Baba Bathra, 52a). 
The term suo is not found. Used in later Hebrew in describing a man who is beloved by 
by the people or by his fellow-students; see Schechter, loc. cit., p. 63, n. 4. 

§1**Greetings;” cf. Berakoth, lia, 

sz Meaning somewhat obscure. 

83 Exod. 30:24 (“Sin sacred oil’’); Ezek. 27:19 (** merchandise’’) ; see Low, Aramdische 
Pflanzennamen, §§ 290, 295. 

84An epithet given to Israel; see Ps. 68:7, and Rashi, ad loc.; cf. in liturgy for the 
festival of Sukkoth, Hosha‘anot, s. v. MYM UN ON Tarn matt “the only one 
(Israel) to proclaim Thy unity.” 

TI = “allegory, parable”’ (Prov. 1:6; Ezek. 17:2); B°3°M = “musing, medita- 
tion” (Ps. 19:5). Plural not found, ‘* With earnest prayer.” 

86 Play on caliph's name. 

87 Cf. Exod, 14:24; 23:27; see 1. 3 and note. 

88 Hiphil not found. 89 Cf, Deut. 14:1. 

%**Charity,” later usage of the word. Cf. Berakoth, 6b, & Ip 7x RPUINAT RAN 
“the merit in fasting lies in the charity distributed on that day.” 
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%1 Cf. ‘Aboda Zarah, 7b. 

%2 This form of the plural is found only in Dan. 9: 24, 25, 26; 10:2, 3; otherwise PI IAW 
(Exod. 34:22; Deut. 16:9, 10, et al.). 

93 Cf. Ps, 42:4; 22:3. % Cf. Deut. 32: 4. 

* As a rule, used in Niphal with 5 (Gen. 25:21; Isa. 19:22). 

% Of. Ps. 64:3. 

7 See liturgy for Musaf of the Day of Atonement (‘Abodah), s. v. (3° SIA, 
where an alphabetical list is given of objects that Israel missed after the destruction of the 
temple. Cf.1Sam. 28 :6. 

% The lowest form of prophecy (Gen. 37:5-9; 40:8-19; chap. 41; Numb. 12:6; Job. 33: 15; 
et al.). Much importance was attached to dreams in talmudic times, the most famous 
rabbis discussing dreams and their consequences with the greatest earnestness. Cf. 
especially Berakoth, 55a-57b; Hagigah, 5b. In the Middle Ages dreams were regarded by 
Jews with much concern (see Halevi, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 61, and Harkavy’s note on p. 190), 
and to the present time Jews go to the rabbi for the purpose of having their dreams inter- 
preted (see Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v.** Dreams”’). 

" Cf, Jer.5:26; Hab. 1:15, 

bd = 
OPH with 5 not found in Bible, usually takes direct object (Exod. 22:15; Jer. 20:7). 
’ 
D8) 

WwW! Aram. NQOWN, Arab. as = ‘**boundary.” In rabbinic legal phraseology, refer- 
ring to the distance one may walk outside of the city limits on the sabbath, the term BINM 
PSW denotes 2,000 cubits on each side of the city; ‘Erubin, 51d, e¢ al. 

Ww Of, Hab. 3:15; Job 9:8; J without preposition is unusual. 

103 Characteristic of Egypt; cf. Exod. 7:19; 8:1. 

104 Lev. 19:18; Nah. 1:2; in later Hebrew the phrase assumed a stronger meaning, 
“vindictive; cf. Shabbath, 63a; Yoma, 23a. 

105 ** Royal canopy” (Jer. 43:10). In the translation the view expressed by Bacher 
(Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XV, p. 87, n. 1), identifying "DW with Fostat, was 
adopted; cf. Schechter, loc. cit., Fragment XXXVILI, p. 89, 1. 28 and n. 12. For the ety- 
mology of 3\°4DW see Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 126. 

106 Cf, Deut. 28:8; Prov. 3:10. 

107 Denominative from 3f5N; cf. Numb. Rabba, VIII, 4. 

08 Cf, Judg. 5:30 (“spoils of war”); Ezek. 26: 16 (“garments of princes” 

109Form probably influenced by BSW: SB WOM ='‘in battle array’ (Exod. 

7) 
13:18; Numb. 32:17; Josh. 1:14; 4:12; Judg. 7:11; cf. Halevi, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 28 =“ ready, 
prepared”). 

110 Cf, Gen. 15:9; Ezek. 42:6; Eccles. 4:12; 
* officer’? (Exod. 14:7; 2 Kings 7:2, 17,19; 9:2 


” 


: 
here probably denominative from [3 = 
9; 15:25). Perhaps “divided in lines of five 






and three. 

111“ Terrors,” ancient inhabitants of Moab (Gen. 14:5; Deut. 2:10, 11; Jer. 50:38; 
and Targum Jonathan, ad loc., see 1. 115). 

112 Cf. 1 Sam. 17: 38; Ezek. 23: 24= YS55, Ezek. 27:10; Isa. 59: 17. 

113 Cf, Jer. 6: 23; 50:42, 

14Cf. Lam. 3:13(" DWN 39); see Job 39:23; MDWN MIS not found. 

S : 
115 Arab. has , Aram. N5°D, is recorded as having been used by Antiochus in his wars 
- 

against the Maccabbees, for the purpose of carrying confusion into the ranks of the enemy 
(2 Mace. 15:20; 3 Mace. 5:2; 1 Mace. 1:16; 4:30). In the Talmud better known because of 
its size than because of the noise it produced (Berakoth, 55); Shabbath, 77); cf. Lewysohn, 
Zoologie des Talmuds, § 173). 

116 Cf, Isa. 17: 12. 

117 Aramaic construction, accusative suffix with pronoun. 

1185599 in the sense of ‘opposite to”’’ or “against’’ is not biblical; it usually means 
‘in front of’? without any idea of opposition. 

119 Denominative from "33; cf. Jer.5:7; Mie. 4:14. 

120 Cf, Isa. 28:11; 32:4; 33:19. 
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121 Reduplication from 3°49, which is not found as a verb, but as a noun, indicating a 
heterogeneous body attached to a people (Neh. 14:3; Exod. 12:38 [35° 5359; perhaps 
reduplicated for emphasis, as in FP MpPb, Isa. 61:1; PAWD ADOMS, Isa. 2:30; see 
Olshausen, Hebriiische Grammatik, p. 354]). In rabbinic literature this reduplication 
occurs with the meaning of mixing, confounding (Sanhedrin, 42a; Targum to Numb. 11:4 
[AODON = PAA); Kil'aim, V, 1, Exod. Rabba, XI, 3. 

122 Armenians were known to the Jews as early as the time of the Maccabbees (Josephus, 
Antiquities, XIII, 14, 4; ef. Yebamoth, 45a [captives that came from Armenia], cf. Neubauer, 
La géographie du Thalmud, pp. 370, 371). 

123 Regularly used by medieval Jewish writers to designate Christians, while ‘ Ishmael”’ 
was the collective name for Mohammedans; see Rosin, [bn Ezra, Vol. II, p. 90, n. 6; cf. 
1, 4, n. 8. 

124Jonians, Greeks (Ezek. 27:13; Joel 14:6); descendants of Javan, son of Japheth 
(Gen. 10:2; cf. Baba Kama, 826; Megillah, 9a; et al.). 

125 Cf. Gen. 10:3; Jer. 51:27; see Gen. Rabba, XXXVII, 1, where all three PDH TISWS 
me wi are identified with RN °D"5%Y35; see Yoma,10b. In modern Hebrew this is the 
common appellation for Germany. See Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. II, s. v. ‘“*Ashkenazim.”’ 

126 Gen. 10:3; cf. Josephus, Antiquities, I, 4,1 = Paphlogonians. 

127 Gen. 10:3; Ezek. 27: 14. 1283 Cf, Hagigah, 36. 

129 Cf, Isa. 38:16; Job 39:4. In rabbinic literature used in opposition to MFBOIW (Rosh 
Hashanah, 28a; Tosefta Terumoth, I, 3; ¢f. Ibn Ezra, Poems [ed. Kahana], Vol. I, p. 58. 

130 Cf, Isa. 6:11. Cf. Exod, 4:14. 132 Cf. Esther 4: 13. 133 Cf, Neh. 5: 


134Tn the sense of ‘to fool, deceive; cf. 1 Kings 18:27; Job 17:2. 








135 Obscure. Perhapsfrom rabbinic BFP = “* boundary, to surround” (Baba Bathra, 
56a; Pesikta,137b). The context, however, points to B°QMM5 being the object of BAIN 


and not an epithet of B°33. It is possible that it was meant to convey some such idea as 
‘let us warm up, be inspired with hope” (BAGH ), but this is very much forced. 


136 Cf, Isa. 29:10; 33:15. 137 Cf, Lam, 4: 20. 
138 Cf. 1.79 DWT is added to fill up the line and for the sake of the rhyme. 
139 Cf, Halevi (ed. Harkavy), Vol. I, p. 93, DWOINM soy 7m") mMyao p>>" 


referring to nature generally. Here the reference is to sins that are recorded in heaven; cf. 
Musaf prayer for the New Year and the Day of Atonement, s. v. “pn mlebiol, Waere it is 


supposed that every man testifies to his sins by his own signature 43. BSN 55 3° SPywt. 





140 Cf, Gen. 7: 4, 23; Deut, 11:6, not found in plural. 

141 Reduplication from 735% or N53 = ‘to crush;” cf. Targum to Ps. 143:3; Lev. 
Rabba, XXXIV, 6; cf. Ben Sira (ed. Levi), 4:2. 

142 “ Silent, resigned,’ but perhaps “ hopeful;” cf. Ps. 37:7; 62:6; Job 29:21. In ‘Aboda 
of Jose ben Jose, B'Q 772 = “ dead;”’ see Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 27. 

143 See “* Historical Sketch.’’ The second attack on Jerusalem occurred after the inci- 
dent narrated here, but soon after. The expression ‘* two years” is inaccurate, for the first 
conquest of Jerusalem took place in 463 A. H., while the second attack occurred in 469 A. H. 





144** Hateful, hated” (cf. Prov. 22:14, VY" BUT = ‘he with whom God is angry, the 
abhorred of God”’); cf. Halevi, Vol. I, p. 93, DYODTTIT V5 = “hateful moments.” 

145 Cf, Dan. 11:36, 146 Cf, Esther 2:1; 7:10. 147 Cf, Isa. 24:19. 

148 Cf, Ps, 29:9; Jer. 49: 10. 149 Hos, 2:5; Jer. 51:34. 





150 Cf, Isa. 57:5, from DYN = “inflame themselves.’’ Here possibly from BP = “con- 
sole themselves.” 

151 Of noble descent ;"’ cf. Tosefta Shekalim, IT, 16. 

152 Delicate, daintily bred” (439%, Jer.6:2; MIS, Deut. 28:56); cf. Gittin, 56a, 
the story of Martha, daughter of Boetus. 

153 Cf. Lev. 13:45; Ezek. 24:17, 22; Mic. 3:7, prescribed for the mourner and for the 
leper. The reason for this custom in the case of the mourner has been variously explained 
by critics. The view of the older critics (Kamphausen, Hitzig, and Smend), that this was 
to serve as a symbol] to the mourner that he was not to speak, although somewhat supported 
by rabbinic tradition, is rightly criticised by Frey (Altisraelitische Totentrauer [Jurjev, 
1898], pp. 10-12). His criticism may further be corroborated by the fact that in Lev. 13:45 
the leper is commanded to cover his lips and to cry out: *“*Unclean! Unclean!’’? The expla- 
nation offered by Frey, however, is rather uusatisfactory, nor does Schwally (Leben nach 
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dem Tode (Giessen, 1892], p. 16) offer a satisfactory explanation of this custom. More con- 
vincing is the suggestion of Toy (Polychrome Bible, Ezek, 24:17, note), that, in mourning, 
one is to reverse his habit of life. The beard was regarded as an ornament, hence it must 
be covered during the period of mourning. The difficulty only is that BDW does not mean 
the beard; at most it can have reference to the mustache. 

According to rabbinic law, neither the mourner nor the leper was permitted to accost 
friends with the usual greeting. While in the case of the leper the law was derived from 
the expression BHW SY MBI, in the case of the mourner the law was based on anotMfér 
expression (0 psn, Ezek. 24:17). They also identified the covering of the head with 
the covering of the lips, thus making it obligatory upon the mourner and the leper to cover 
the head up to the lip, “like the covering of the Ishmaelites’” (D°SNVYWW" PD DIS; 
Mo'ed Katan, lia; cf. Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. MDD). 

154See n, 143, This would point to the view that the covering of the lips was regarded 
as a symbol of silence. Cf., however, Brown's edition of Gesenius, Heb. Dictionary, s. v. 
tw. II, where the word is also given the meaning of “ wailing” (Ass. damamu), especially 
in Isa. 23:2; cf. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 64, n. 2. 

155 Cf. Dan. 10:21; seen. 139. 156 Cf, Isa. 3:12; 9:15. 157 Cf. Jer.4:22. W8Cf. Isa. 3: 4. 

159“*By halters, muzzled; cf. Ps. 32:9; Hulin, 89a (based on Job 26:7); Targum to 
Isa. 32:4. 

160 Of, Zech. 1:14; 8:2; Joel 2:18; Ezek. 39: 25. 

161From ®3T (= “scatter,” Ezek. 5:10, 12). 

162**Carried away as by a flood;” cf. Ps. 90:5; 77:18. 163 Cf. Deut. 29: 28. 

4Cf, Jer. 2:22. This is rather an unusual meaning given to the word BPS. In 
rabbinic literature it is used as a technical term, referring to a dark-red stain on a woman's 

> Vv 
clothes or body, as an indication of uncleanliness (Niddah, 4b, 5a; cf. Syr. Se22 = “ stain”). 
In the Bible it means “gold” (Prov. 25:12; Job 28:19; Cant. 5:11; Lam, 14:1). In later 
Hebrew it means “a stain,” from which the idea of “sin” or a “‘stain on the soul” was 
taken (cf. Isa. 1:18; Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 16:1; Halevi, Poems, Vol. II, p. 32). Here the 
meaning probably is “they multiplied sins,” a play on 3% or rPh's) 4 
155 Cf, Hos. 4:2; Alcharizi, Tachkemoni (ed. Kaminka), p. 81. 166 Cf, Deut. 25:19. 


6-- 
167 Arab. >: Aram. N%™M™ = a kind of brown plant (Ps. 120:4; Job 30:4). It is 


supposed to produce great heat and retain the heat for a long time (see Low, Aramiéiische 
Pflanzennamen, p. 366; cf. Cheyne, to Ps. 120:4). The embers of this plant are taken as a 
symbol for various things (cf. Midrash Tebillim, ad loc.), but especially for the fire of 
Gehenna (‘Arakin, 150) ; cf. services for the Eve of Atonement, s.v. EWS). 

168 Cf, Jer. 3:3. 169 Cf, Ps, 65:11. 170 Cf, Isa, 1:9. 171 Cf, Mal. 3: 24. 

172Cf. Jer. 2:20. ‘“‘Assyrians and Northerners” here seem to refer to no particular 
nation, but used as a general appellation for the enemy. 

173 A strange expression; cf. Prov. 23:25; Ps. 74:6; Halevi, Poems, Vol. i, p. 63. 


= & @ 

174 For the derivation of the word blew see Butler, Arabic Conquest of Egupt 
(Oxford, 1902), p. 340 and note; cf. Bacher, Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XV, p. 87, n. 1; see 
n. 106. 

135 Cf. Numb, 24:3, 15; Gen. 19:11. 

176 Cf. Ps. 22: Deut. 33:17; Shabbath, 107); ‘Abodah Zarah, 3b; Zebahim, 113); cf. 
Cant. 6:4, 10; see Delitzsch, Prolegomena, pp. 58 sqq., a disquisition on the word 55 and 
its usage in Assyrian. For ON" c/. ibid., pp. 15 sqq., 23; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, 
§ 174. 

177 See “* Historical Sketch.” 

178**Good star, or luck,” the regular greeting among Jews on joyous occasions. brn 
meaning “luck’’ is frequently used in rabbinic literature (Ta‘anith, 29b; Shabbath, 53b; 
et al.). Our author is especially fond of this expression; see 1]. 119, 130. 

19The plural of 5" or 35% (Job 3:7) is found once as PISS (Ps. 63:6). The 
plural $553" is found in Job 39:13, meaning “singing birds.” 

180 Like as,” “about ’’ (Kethuboth, 17a; Shabbath, 51a; Mishnah Berakoth, V, 5). 

181 The number 200 days is probably very nearly correct. Damascus was taken by Atsiz 
in Du-l *Hijja of 468, and the siege of Cairo took place in 469 (Jumada IT, 24), which would 





make the intervening period about six months. 
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182 Probably a reminiscence of the Israelitish camp in the wilderness that was protected 
by a column of cloud by day and by a column of light by night (Exod, 13:21, 22; Deut. 1:33; 
cf. Ps. 18:12; Job 36:39; Lam. 3:43), 

183 Probably shortened from NY; cf. Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 121. 

184 Analogy of "V3. verbs. 

185 H974"N added for the rhyme; ef. Tachkemoni (ed. Kaminka), p. 81, where B°%Q°N is 
us@@ as plural of [%°N; otherwise the plural is PION (Ps. 55:5). 

186 An Aramean or Arabic tribe against whom the Reubenites waged war during the 
reign of Saul (1 Chron. 5:10,19). In the last-quoted verse it is mentioned in connection with 
WO" and WHS (cf. Gen. 25:15; 1 Chron. 1:31), thus indicating the descent from Ishmael 
(cf. Ps. 83:7). In rabbinical times and in mediwval Jewish literature Hagri was identified 
with Arabia, and later generally with the Mohammedan world (Numb. Rabba, XIII, 3; 
Halevi, Poems, Vol. II, p. 20; Tachkemoni, ed. Kaminka, p. 10; cf. Kaempf, Die erste 
Makamen aus dem Tachkemoni oder Divan des Charizi [Berlin, 1845], p. 72, n. 11. It is also 
identified with Hungary, especially by modern Jewish writers; see Jewish Encyclopedia, 
s. v. “* Hagar,” “ Hagrim.”’ 

187 Cf, Judg. 5:14; Neh. 9: 22, 24. 

188 Of, Ps. 33:10; “\Y3E_ perhaps a reminiscence of the caliph’s name. 

189 Cf, Isa. 2:9, 11, 17. 

1%” Favorite expression with medieval Jewish poets, especially with Halevi; see his 
Poems, ed Harkavy, Vol. I, pp. 48, 50, 97, 123, 128, 144; Vol. II, pp. 48, 49, 51, 52; et al. The 
expression {O° (25 is not found in the Bible; cf. Job 38:22, "3 by wy. 


191 Arabic influence army earl Pour In Hebrew liturgic literature the 





usual expression is BDYAM™M SN. 

192 Deut. 2:20; name given by the Amonites to the Rephaim who once inhabited their 
land, but had afterward been expelled by them, a people “ great and many and tall like the 
Anakim ;” cf. Driver, ad loc.; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Here used figuratively 
for a strong people. 


193 Cf, Ps, 136:17, 18; 135: 10. 194 Cf, Ps, 38:14. 

IH MIW with 3 means “to delight in’’ (Ps. 119:117); here, however, ‘‘to listen to 
prayer ;” cf. Gen. 4:4, 5; see Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 39. 355, meaning “to pray,” is 
found in the Bible (Isa. 53:12; Jer. 36:25), and also in rabbinic literature. (Hulin, 91); 
Gen. Rabba, LXVIITI, 11, referring to Gen. 28:11; cf. Rashi, ad loc.). 

1% Perhaps B74" “ benumbed, dead;” cf. Esther Rabba, VII, 18, Yozer for Purim 


sv. MUN. 


197 Cf. liturgy 


‘ 





for Shabu‘oth, s. v., ppm MUZS INN, where the same form 
occurs; Berliner, Synagogale Poesie (Berlin, 1884), Vol. I, p. 18. 


198 Cf, hymn in daily liturgy, s. v. DOW TAN cM MT VW. VT 
TNSMA WM. 

19 Plural not found. As verb found only in Kal, Jer. 23:31. 

200 Quadriliteral from ©O5, with the insertion of § (Ps. 80:14); cf. rab. DO"p 
“cut, prune,” (of insects) “bite, nibble’ (Peah, II, 7; Shabbath, XIT, 2); cf. Arab. 

“77 - °’ @- 
at = ‘to cut,”’ and Saadia’s commentary to Ps. 80: 14, Leer . 

21 This passage may be taken to refer either to the chiefs of the enemy coming to the 
king with baskets on their shoulders (as a sign of submission; cf. Ps. 81:7, and Delitzsch, 
ad loc.), or to the heads, literally, of the enemy being brought to the king by his own officers 
in baskets, as a sign of victory (cf. 2 Kings 10:17, the heads of the children of Ahab brought 
to Jehu). The first rendering is adopted in the translation, although the second is also 
possible. 

22. Cf. Esther 8:5 with ‘p>; passive participle not found in the Bible; in rabbinic 
literature usually spelled without & and has the meaning of ‘accessible, frequent” 
(‘Arakin, 30); Sanhedrin, 86a). The meaning here is obscure. They came (to meet) the 
king who is given to grace, magnanimity (?). Emendation of NX would not be borne 
out by the context. 

283 Obscure. “ Presents, gifts’ (?); cf. Pesahim, 21), but there I3°MS. Perhaps ‘the 
star was powerful in their being delivered.” 
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204 Of. Judg. 19:29, 30, the incident at Gibea, when the man cut his Pilegesh into twelve 
pieces, which he sent to the twelve tribes of Israel in order to incite them to war against the 
inhabitants of Gibea. 

205 Cf. Gen. 41:8; Dan. 2:1. 


26 From 73 or {35 “to establish, arrange; 


” 


jer) means ‘“‘appointed measure or 


number” (Exod. 5:18; Ezek. 45:11); here, probably, “ fixity, immovableness, soundness.” 


207 Connected with JYDH (Exod. 21:25) “ wound;”’ lit. ‘split open’’ (comp. Arab. hanaad 
= “crack”); cf. Ps. 60:4. 

208 Appellation given to Ishmael (Mohammedan world generally); cf. Halevi, Poems 
ed. Harkavy, Vol. IT, pp. 61, 151. 

209 Cf. Sanhedrin, 91a; see n. 143. 

210 Cf. 1 Kings 13:24, 25, 28; Jer. 36:30. 

211 Cf, Exod. 8:10, 

212 Hapax., Cant. 2:11. 

213 Form not found; ef. Job 37:17 (DQM); see Jer. 36:30 for the idea. 

214 Cf. Ps, 118: 22. 

215 Cf. Ps. 126; pas found only once (Gen. 37:7), usually minh (Gen. 37:7; Ps. 
126:6); reminiscences of Joseph's dream. 

216 Monday, Shebat 26, 4837 A. M.; January 23, 1077; Jumada IT, 24, 469. "NW: JAN, 
Arabic influence. B 95D) = 1009, if we consider the final as 600; cf. Konig, Lehr- 
gebdude der hebrdischen Sprache, Vol. Il, Div. 1, p. 231. 


217 See “* The Author.” 218 Cf. Ps. 33:4. 
219The numerical value of Dap = 149, Dop= “cutting off, lopping, chopping off” 
“4 ow # 
(Arab. S= 3); cf. Shebi‘ith, II, 4; Sukkah, III, 4; et al.; refers to the destruction 


of the enemy. 
220 Cf. Prov. 3:15. 





Contributed Notes. 


THE MIR’AT AZ-ZAMAN. 


Among Arabic works which furnish more or less material for the 
history of the Crusades, the Mir’at az-Zamdan of Sibt ibn al-Jauzi has 
long been known to western scholars. Though the work is an extended 
one, yet practically the whole of it, down to and including the events of 
the year 633 A. H., exists, one part here and another there, in the various 
libraries of Europe.' The last part, however, covering the period begin- 
ning with the year 534 A. H. and extending to the year of the author's 
death, just that part of the history, namely, as to which the author 
might well be supposed to have been able to secure the fullest and most 
accurate information, was, till recently, regarded as unfortunately miss- 
ing. Now it happens that in the library of Yale University, among the 
collection of Arabic manuscripts made by Count Landberg, and so gen- 
erously given to Yale by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, there is a manuscript of 
precisely this part of the Mir’at az-Zamdan. This manuscript (Yale 136) 
begins with an account of the year 495 A. H., and extends to the year 
654 A. H., the year of the author’s death. The importance of this manu- 
script was recognized by Landberg, and need not be enlarged upon. A 
study of the manuscripts in London, Oxford, Leyden, and Paris this 
summer showed clearly that this manuscript differs markedly from the 
European manuscripts of that portion of the Mir’at az-Zamdan that 
covers the years from 440 A. H. on, and evidently belongs to a different 
recension. The relation of Yale 136 to the manuscripts referred to 
above will be discussed in the introduction to a critical edition of the 
text, in preparation for which certain photographs and copies have 
already been made. For the present it is sufficient to say that, through 
the liberality of the authorities of the Yale library in loaning the manu- 
script to the University of Chicago for an extended period, it has been 
possible to prepare a fac-simile edition of it, and that this edition will 
be published in a few months. There will be 529 pages of Arabic text, 
twenty-five lines to the page, also a very short introduction and a table 
of errata which, it is hoped, may be even shorter. It is hoped that this 
edition may be instrumental in extending the interest in, and the 
knowledge of, this great Arabic history. 

James Ricuarp JEWETT. 
1 For an account of the author and of the various MSS. of the work, cf. Wistenfeld’s 


Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber, No. 340, and Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur, Vol. 1, pp. 347, 348. 














